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AWA WORLD CONVENTION 
AUGUST 16-20 


Five Days of Total Immersion in 
Radio Lore, Artifacts and Equipment 


Enjoy the Fellowship—Learn From the Programs— 
Acquire or Sell Radio Treasures 


THIS YEAR'S THEME: 
THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF OUR CONVENTION 


KEYNOTE SPEAKER: AWA CURATOR BRUCE ROLOSON, 
WHO WILL PRESENT AN ILLUSTRATED RETROSPECTIVE OF CONVENTIONS PAST 
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M@ Spend Tuesday afternoon at the AWA @ International Dinner on Canandaigua 
Museum—snacks and drinks provided Lake, Movie Night, Pizza Dance Party, 
@ Expanded Old Equipment Contest Baccano See Onn ap teary 
includes items that have won prizes in 
previous yeags @ All New Forums and Presentations; 
m Round-the-clock Flea Market will be eae 
open to the general public for one day; @ Saturday Auction Extravaganza includes 
commercial vendors items from several estates 


@ Special Event Station W2A operated by Rochester DX Association 


At the Rochester Institute of Technology Inn and Conference 
Center, Rochester, NY 


_ From Exit 46 of the New York Thruway (I-90), take I-390 North to NY 253 
West to NY15 South. Look for the RIT building about 0.7 miles on the right. 


i Fe "For more information and to register online, visit www.awaconference.com 
KI See page 11 and the Special Convention Insert. 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR 


pon learning of the recent crash of a 

| | restored B-17 bomber while on a 

demonstration flight, | was reminded 

of the fragile nature of many historical mu- 

seum artifacts. A small fire had started in a 

cabin area. As it became more involved, the 

crew headed back to their home base, but 

were forced to land, instead, in a corn field. 

The crew got out safely but the plane was de- 
stroyed before fire units arrived. 

Having once been a passenger in Yankee 
Lady, a similarly restored B-17, this loss re- 
ally resonated with me. Manufactured dur- 
ing the decade between 1935 and 1945, 
total production numbered a scant 12,732. 

- Of this number 4,735 were lost in combat. 
Today there are fewer than 100 left, and 
now only 14 can still take to the air. 

When these planes were featured in 
movies such as Twelve O’clock High and the 
television series of the same name, a small 
B-17 squadron could be assembled from 
working planes to use in the filming. In the 
more recent recent Memphis Bell, producers 


resorted to plywood 
replicas to fill in back- 
ground scenes. While 
there are entertaining 
stories about the brave 
men who flew the B- 
17, it must not be overlooked that the under- 
stated hero was probably the bomber itself. 

The loss of yet another of these “flying 
fortresses” brings to my mind the responsi- 
bility museums hold to give irreplaceable 
artifacts the very best of care, whether they 
are as large as an airplane, or as small as a 
handwritten margin note made by a famous 
person. In our radio world we are all aware 
of the diminishing availability of early 
radio gear that is worthy of restoration and 
display. The world of communication is 
moving at such a rapid pace that we must 
be most diligent in planning for and reaf- 
firming appropriate archival practices to as- 
sure the availability for future generations 
and historians. 


—Tom Peterson 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


JIM COOK, WOOXX 
The Raytheon Gaseous Rectifier 

Jim Cook grew up around radios. His fa- 
ther was a dispatcher and radio technician 
for the Topeka Police Department. He ob- 
tained his first amateur radio license, 
KNODFL, in 1961 when he was 15 years 
old. He received his present call, WOOXX, 
in 1972 and now has amateur extra privi- 
leges. While he was in school, Jim obtained 
his commercial radiotelephone license, 
helped his father repair two-way radios, and 
worked for AM and FM broadcast stations 
as a transmitter operator. 

He graduated with a BSEE degree from 
the University of Kansas in 1968 and 
worked as an electronic circuit designer for 
Texas Instruments in Dallas, Texas, until 


1972. Jim later worked for two electric util- 
ity companies before joining Hallmark 
Cards in Kansas City, where he has been 
working as an electrical engineer in the cor- 
porate facilities division since 1978. 

Jim is a licensed professional engineer in 
Missouri, Kansas, and Illinois. He also 
taught evening courses for twenty years as 
an adjunct professor of electronics technol- 
ogy at Johnson County Community College 
in Overland Park, Kansas, retiring from that 
job in 2006. Jim is a member of AWA, 
ARRL, and the Tube Collectors Associa- 
tion, and is a senior member of IEEE. He 
collects vacuum tubes, old radio equipment 
and early technical publications. Jim is par- 
ticularly interested in the history of electri- 
cal and electronics technology. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


ur cover, the special insert in the 
() ss of this book, and the en- 

closed registration card are exciting 
reminders that August and our Convention 
are fast approaching! Convention Chair- 
man Roy Wildermuth has put together a 
varied program that truly offers something 
for everyone, no matter what their area of 
interest. Be sure and read his comments in 
“Convention Doings,” which you’! find in 
the Membership News column. 

Also, by the time you see this, the Conven- 
tion web site www.awaconference.com 
should be open—or about to open. You’ll 
find more information there, as well as an op- 
portunity to register on line as an alternative 
to using the card. We hope to see you there! 

In this issue Eric Wenaas begins his 
stewardship of the Book Review column — 
so ably conducted by David Kraeuter these 
past ten years. Eric has been a frequent 
Journal contributor; his three-part “Pho- 
tographing Antique Radios” concludes in 
this issue. We wish him well with his addi- 
tional responsibilities! 

Walter Lindenbach’s final “Radio Ram- 
blings” column appears in this issue. It con- 
cludes his broadcast transmitter series and 


DAVE SICA 
Guest Author: “Television” Column 

Dave caught the old radio bug early. 
While still in grade school, he made good 
pocket money fixing radios, phonographs 
and pinball machines for neighbors. Even- 
tually television collecting eclipsed his in- 
terest in radios and there are now some 
eighty televisions in his collection. 

Sica is a founding member of the New 
Jersey Antique Radio Club. He serves as 
website administrator for the club and for 
the The David Sarnoff Library . He is also 
video coordinator for the InfoAge Science 
and Technology Center of Wall, NJ and for 
the Early Television Foundation. He en- 
joys participating in displays for the public 
organized by his club. 
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Walt would now like to take a vacation 
from writing for awhile. However, those 
who have enjoyed Walt’s broadcasting sto- 
ries will be pleased to know that, starting 
next issue, the column will be taken over by 
Jim Cook, WOOXX. Jim’s approach will 
not necessarily mirror Walt’s, but he does 
have a similar broadcasting background. 
More about Jim next time. 

Finally, if you haven’t yet looked at The 
AWA Gateway, our electronic publication 
for newcomers to the hobby—please do! 
It’s free to all and downloadable from our 
web site www.antiquewireless.org. The 
first and second issues are now available. 
Please send me your ideas for how we can 
make this publication an even better out- 
reach to newcomers and be sure to recom- 
mend it to your friends. 

Acting on one reader’s recommendations, 
we're collecting, for publishing in Gateway, 
URLs of member collections or individual 
artifacts that have been posted on line. A 
great way to stimulate interest in collecting 
and restoration. So send me your URLs and 
further ideas at mfellis@ alum.mit.edu. You 
can also tweet us at @AWAGateway. 

—Marc Ellis, N9EWJ 


Dave originally considered a career in 
engineering back in high school, but went 
over to the other side of the camera and be- 
came a producer/director. For the past 
twenty-five years, he has owned a video 
production company, Sica Productions, and 
finds that his hobby provides a never-end- 
ing opportunity to amuse and occasionally 
educate clients with his displays of vintage 
television technology. His oldest TV is a 
1940 RCA TRK-120 mirror-in-the-lid set. 


EDWARD P. SWYNAR, 

VE3CUI/VE3XZ 

An “Enhancer” For Vintage Receivers - 
Eddy was first licensed as a radio amateur 

30 years ago. A few years ago, he fulfilled a 

long-standing wish by building a 100% 


homebrew station based on 1960s technol- 
ogy. Not content with that, he later built a 
second 100% homebrew station—this time 
using 1929 parts and techniques. Eddy be- 
longs to DXCC, ARRL and AWA. He has 
received many awards, including RCC, 
five-band WAC, and has received certifi- 
cates for his achievements in the ARRL DX 
and 160-meter contests the CQ 160-meter 
contest. 

Eddy loves building OT radio and exper- 
imenting with antennas on his four-acre lot. 
He received a bachelor’s degree in Econom- 
ics and a History degree from The Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario (1974), and is retir- 
ing from the Quality Assurance department 
of General Motors, where he has worked for 
some 26 years. He has been previously pub- 
lished in OST and CQ magazines. 


LARRY SZENDREI, NE1S 
Guest Author “Transmitters” Column 

Larry has been enthusiastic about radio 
technology since about age 7, when he began 
to discover all the cool radios and related ar- 
tifacts in the cellar of the house of his grand- 
father, who had been a radio hobbyist since 
the early 1920s. Larry began building simple 
crystal, single-transistor, and tube-type radios 
shortly thereafter. This pursuit went largely 
on hold while he was in high school and dis- 
covered girls and other distractions. After 
graduating with a BS in Chemistry from the 
University of Illinois in 1980, he was hired 
by Fairchild Semiconductor and moved to 
southern Maine to begin an engineering ca- 
reer in the semiconductor industry. 

Shortly thereafter he acquired his first am- 
ateur radio license and once again became to- 
tally absorbed in radio and electronics, with 
a focus mostly on vacuum tube technology 
and antique radio equipment. This has been 
his passion ever since. He retired from the 
semiconductor industry in 2010 and now 
spends his time and energy working on his 
Civil War-era farmhouse and designing, 
building, repairing, maintaining, restoring, 
and using, old radio hardware. 

Larry holds amateur radio license NEIS 
and is active mainly on the 160M, 80M, and 
40M amateur bands using AM fone. But he 


can also sometimes be found on CW, 
RTTY, and occasionally some of the more 
modern digital modes and on some of the 
higher-frequency HF and VHF ham bands. 
He is a lifetime member of AWA and en- 
joys participating in the AWA amateur 
radio nets and operating events. 


RONALD R. THOMAS 
Radio and Television Training in the 1950s 
Ronald R. Thomas, W8QYR, is a com- 
munications specialist in Atlanta. He has 
written over 100 articles and two books on 
telecommunications. He holds an Extra 
Class amateur radio license, a Second Class 
Commercial Radiotelegraph license, and a 
First Class Commercial Radiotelephone li- 
cense. He served as a Communications 
Electronics officer in the U.S. Air Force at 
Cape Canaveral and held the rank of Cap- 
tain. He received a Bachelors Degree with 
honors from Youngstown University and a 
Diploma in Advanced Communications 
Engineering from the Cleveland Institute of 
Electronics. 


ERIC P. WENAAS 
Photographing Antique Radios Part 3: 
Post-Processing Techniques 

Eric P. Wenaas has had a lifelong passion 
for antique radios beginning with his first 
Radiola and crystal set given to him by 
family friends as a young man growing up 
in Chicago. As a hobby, while in high 
school, He experimented with radio devices 
and repaired radios and televisions. 

Eric went on to study electrical engineer- 
ing at Purdue University, graduating with 
B.S. and M.S. degrees. He then entered the 
State University of New York at Buffalo, 
where he earned a Ph.D. degree in Interdisci- 
plinary Studies in the School of Engineering. 

After graduating, he moved to Southern 
California, where he first worked at Gulf 
General Atomic for several years, and then 
moved to Jaycor, a defense company in 
Southern California, where he spent most 
of his career, first as an engineer and later 
as the President and Chief Executive Offi- 
cer. Upon his retirement in 2002, he set out 
to research the early days of wireless and 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published 
in this column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available 
space. The statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


KELLEY NET SPRING LUNCHEON 


woe 


The annual spring luncheon meeting of the 
Bruce Kelley AWA HF net members was 
held this year on May 12th at Peddlers Vil- 
lage in Lahaska, PA. It was a beautiful spring 
day and there was tailgating in the parking lot 
before and after lunch to show off our latest 
projects and exchange items. Shown in the 
picture (left to right) are Floyd, W3OLV; 
Marge and Bill, W2DGB; Joe, W3GMS and 
wife Martha with Roy, WA2TWS between 
them; Paul, K4KRE; Doug, WA3DSP; and 
Mary Ann Kitchen, K4KRE’s daughter. Not 
shown but present at the luncheon was Tom, 
WA3KLR. The entire set of photos from the 


luncheon is at my website: www.crompton. 
com/hamradio under the 2011 lucheon link. 
DOUG CROMPTON 
Via e-mail 


VINTAGE SELECTIVITY ARTICLE 


I really enjoyed Dan Merz’s article in 
January’s “Equipment Restoration.” (Janu- 
ary 2011 Journal), especially that excellent 
scope photo. 

There was an interesting study of TRF se- 
lectivity, etc, done in 1929 and posted 
on Ben Tongue’s website http://www. 
bentongue. com/rdo/rdo. html 

RON ROSCOE 

Via e-mail 

Thanks for the additional information. It’s 
interesting to see that the Grigsby Grunow 
Majestic 90 ranked highest in selectivity 
among contemporary sets, though sensitivity 


suffered. In the data shown, some RFL sets 
were designed to have better selectivity 
without sacrificing sensitivity. But since no 
list price was provided for the best RFL sets 
so one is apt to think that they were experi- 
mental models. Apparently RFL provided 
designs to a number of companies including 
Majestic and these are the sets that are fea- 
tured in the data. I was a little disappointed 
by the recently measured selectivity of my 
battery Kellogg Wavemaster (also an RFL 
design). It has poorer selectivity than the AK 
breadboard that I reported on. 

—Dan Merz 


document interesting historical vignettes 
based on original documents of the era. 
Eric has written articles for the this pub- 
lication, AWA Review and Antique Radio 
Classified. He has recently published a crit- 
ically acclaimed book, Radiola: The Golden 
Age of RCA—1919-1929, covering the early 
history of RCA—including the formative 
years of the Marconi Telegraph Company 
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of America. For this work, he received the 
AWA Houck Award for Documentation in 
2007. He is a member of the IEEE and the 
Antique Wireless Association, and is a past 
member of the American Physical Society. 
Dr. Wenaas resides in Southern California 
and continues to enjoy collecting and dis- 
playing radios, and researching the early 
days of wireless. 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 


ion | 
AWA) 


associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 
P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Calendar of AWA Activities 


August 4-6 August 13 

Radiofest 2010 CC-AWA Summer Swap 
Meet 

August 6 

NFWA Meet August 16-20 
AWA Annual 
Convention 


Calendar of Meets 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 
RADIOFEST 2011 


LS 
: 
August 4 thru August 6 


Celebrate “One Hundred Years of Ama- 
teur Radio” by joining us for Radiofest 201 1 
at the Holiday Inn Hotel & Conference Cen- 
ter of Willowbrook, 7800 South Kingery 
Hwy (Rte 83 & I-55), Willowbrook, IL 
60527. (Reservations: 1-630-325-6400; 
Fax: 1-630-325-2362; Email: info@willow- 
brookholidayinn.com. Mention Radiofest 
for the discounted room rate of $95.00 per 
night.) 

A commemorative display of vintage am- 
ateur radio equipment will be featured. Our 
Main Auction starts on Thursday evening at 
6:30pm followed by a free opening pizza 
party. The Swap Meet opens on Friday 
morning at 7 a.m. Speaker programs are 
available throughout the day including: 
¢ VACUUM TUBE AUDIO PANEL pre- 

sented by Carl Johnson, Pete Nauseda, 

and Terry Shaver. 

* VACUUM TUBE NUMBERING SYS- 
TEMS, US & EUROPE presented by Bob 
Dobush. 

¢ THE HAM RADIO FORUM presented by 
Bill Ross, WOWR. 

¢ THE PROCESS OF BROADCASTING 
presented by Broadcaster Al Germond. 

¢ SEEING SOUND presented by well- 
known restorer Bret Menassa. 


¢ CHICAGO EXPERIMENTAL TELEVI- 

SION, by Steve Jajkowski, co-author of the 

book “Chicago Television.”’ Book signing. 

In addition to the usual Equipment Con- 
test, a Vintage Amateur Equipment Display 
will feature items from the Spark Era to 
modern Solid State. The Friday Evening 
Banquet will include entertainment by The 
Wiseguys re-living the fun of live music on 
early morning radio in the 30s & 40s. The 
Donation Auction, a free Seller’s Raffle 
and the Swap Meet will close the show on 
Saturday morning. 

We invite everyone to visit the huge 
Wolff’s Flea Market (the largest in 
Chicago), the 77th annual Will County 
Hamfest in Peotone, IL and nearby 
Cantigny Ist Division Military Museum; all 
operating the same weekend. Radiofest fees 
are: Ist selling space $45.00 in advance, 
$50.00 on site, additional space $25.00, 
Saturday—only $30.00, Banquet tickets 
$25.00 each, $45.00 per couple. Eight foot 
table rentals: $15.00 each (advance only). 
No charge for general admission. For more 
information please see the ARCI web site at 
http://www.antique-radios.org. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER 
WIRELESS ASSOCIATION cad 


August 6 

Annual joint meet with the AWA. At the 
Amherst Museum, Amherst, NY (north of 
Buffalo). From the NY State Thruway, take 
Exit 49 (Transit Rd., Rt. 78) north nine 
miles. Left on Tonawonda Creek Rd. just 
before entering Niagara County. Proceed 
two miles west to the museum. The meet 
will be in the parking lot, same as last year. 
Tables available inside in case of bad 
weather. Flea Market opens at 8 a.m. and 
runs through noon; auction begins at about 
11:00 (no fee). and there will also be a do- 
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nation auction to support the Museum. The 
Museum exhibits open at 11:30 and include 
aroom of early radios and TVs. Contest cat- 
egories will include any item related to early 
radio. The $5.00 entry fee includes annual 
NFWA membership, museum admission, 
flea-market setup. No additional fees other 
than for indoor table rental if necessary. 
Free coffee and donuts. Lunch available. 
For info, call Gary Parzy at (716) 440-2942. 


Z 
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CC-AWA SUMMER SWAP MEET 
August 13 

To be held at Valdese, NC. For details of 
this and all other Carolinas Chapter events, 
visit their web page at www.cc-awa.org 


Z 


a 
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AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 
August 16-20 

At the Rochester Institute of Technology 
Conference Center. See special Convention 
insert in this issue as well as “Convention 
Doings” elsewhere in this column. 


SCARS SWAP MEET/BRUNCH 

August 20 

7 a.m.—Brunch at 10:30 a.m. 

At the Rock and Roll Diner, 1500 Railroad 
St., Oceano, CA 93445. 


SCARS SWAP MEET 

October 7 

7 a.m. to 10 a.m. at Ford Electronics, 8431 
Commonwealth Ave., Buena Park CA. 
Parking in lot for sellers only. 


Recurring Meetings 


¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI)—Meets bi-monthly. Meets gener- 
ally held at the American Legion Hall, Carol 
Stream IL but meets in June in conjunction 
with the 6-Meter Club of Illinois at the Du- 
page County Fairgrounds and once per year 
for Radiofest at the Willowbrook Illinois 
Holiday Inn. Check website for schedules, 
details and maps.) Contacts: President, Olin 
Schuler oshuler@comcast.net; Club 
Public Contact, Art Bilski, 630-739-1060, 
clubinfo@antique-radios.org. Website 
www. antique-radios.org. 
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e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio— 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above 
address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society— 
For info on current meetings, call the 
CHRS hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

° CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society—Meets on the third Wednesday of | 
each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcast- 
ing, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Jan- 
uary, May, July and October) plus an an- 
nual conference, “Spring Meet in the Car- 
olinas,” on the 4th weekend in March. Ex- 
ecutive committee meets approximately 
quarterly. For more info, visit the web site 
at CC-AWA.ORG or contact Ron 
Lawrence, W4RON, Chapter President, 
P.O. Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106- 
3015; phone (704) 289-1166; e-mail 
W4RON@carolina.rr.com. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.— 
Meets at 7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of 
each month at Devry Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 1350 Alum Creek Rd., Columbus. (1- 
70 Exit 103B.) Contact: Barry Gould (614) 
777-8534. 

* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club— 
Meeting and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the 
second Tuesday of each month. Location: 
Telford Community Center on Hamlin Ave. 
in Telford, PA. Annual dues: $15.00, which 
includes a subscription to the club’s monthly 
newsletter The Oscillator. For more info con- 
tact Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901. 
Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 


(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 
6400 Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. 
Each meeting includes an auction and pro- 
gram. Annual two day convention held in 
February includes three auctions, old equip- 
ment contest, technical talks, swap meet, 
and awards banquet. One day MEGA auc- 
tions held in the spring and fall. A newslet- 
ter, The Grid Leak, is published bi-monthly. 
Event postings, announcements, photos and 
other features are available on HVRA web 
site: www.hvra.org. Membership is $20/yr. 
Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, Houston 
TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 713- 
721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono 
Society—Meets third Thursday of month, 7 
p.m. Meeting, swap meet, and membership 
info: Peter DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 
25 Co. Rt. 51, Campbell Hall, NY 10916. 
(914) 496-5130. 

* Indiana Historical Radio Society— 
Meets quarterly in Feb., May, Aug. and 
Oct. Flea market, old equipment contest 
and auction at all events. The JHRS Bulletin 
has been published quarterly since 1971. 
For meet details and information about the 
club and our Indiana Historic Radio Mu- 
seum in Ligonier, IN. see our website at 
www.indianahistoricalradio.org, contact 
Herman Gross, W9ITT, at 1705 Gordon 
Dr., Kokomo, IN 46902-5977 (765) 459- 
8308, or email w9itt@ sbcglobal.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club—This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
June and November. Annual flea market 
held in Guelph, Ontario in September in 
conjunction with the Toronto club. Contact: 
Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3IIA, RR#2, 


50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received ff 
high marks from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely- 
illustrated 60-page AWA history available for those who would like extra copies | 
or those who were not members at the time of distribution and didn’t receive 
one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no limit. But once they're gone they're ff 
gone—so act now if you are interested! Send your check to Antique Wireless 
Association, Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 
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Alma, Ontario, Canada NOBIAO. (519) 
638-2827. E-mail contact is Nathan Luo at 
lvrceditor@ yahoo.com. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC)—Meets monthly, usually on the 
third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 
year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shansOla@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@verizon.net. Website 
www.maarc.org 

* New Jersey Antique Radio Club—Meets 
second Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds 
three annual swap meets. Visit the website, 
www.nyjarc.org or contact Phil Vourtsis, 13 
Cornell PI., Manalapan, NJ 07726, (732) 
446-2427, pvourtsis@ optonline.net. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul)—hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an an- 
nual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days 
in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which 
includes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web site at 
www.geocities.com/northland. geo/; contact 
Ed Ripley at (651) 457-0085; or write NARC, 
P.O. Box 18362, Minneapolis, MN 55418. 

* Northwest Vintage Radio Society- 
meets the second Saturday of each month at 
Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Sat. in May. For more information, 


MR | 
Firry Years | 
OF ay 


i AWA | 
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contact Mike McCrow 503-730-4639; e- 
mail: tranny53@comcast.net. 

* Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors— 
Meets second Saturday of each month, (ex- 
cept for April, October, and December), at 
Hometown Buffet, 3900 NW 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. Din- 
ner/Socializing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. 
Swap meets on second Saturday in April and 
October at 8 a.m., Midwest City Community 
Center, 100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest 
City, OK. Membership $15/year including 
monthly Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim 
Collings at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ 
cox.net. Website: www.okvrc.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets 
monthly (except June and July) in the Con- 
ference Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter 
Rd., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Contact: Lea 
Barker at (613) 829-1804 or check www. 
ovrce.org. Membership: $10 Canadian/yr. 

¢ The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiqueradios. 
org, email President Chris Wells at radioac- 


Convention Doings 


Dear AWA members and friends: 

Well, here we are again. Next month, Au- 
gust 17, we host our AWA Convention for 
the 50th year. Not too many organizations 
can say that. 

From a humble beginning to the present 
all encompassing offering, The AWA has 
tried, and, I feel, succeeded, in setting the 
mark. 

For 2011 we are putting a special empha- 
sis on our international members. We will 
offer a special international dinner to kick 
off the Convention on Tuesday, August 17. 
Earlier that day you’ll have an unprece- 
dented opportunity to see how the Museum 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $500 (U.S.), $600 (elsewhere.) Make out your 


check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


tiveSSman@comcast.net, or phone Trea- 
surer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

* Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon 
Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. 
Membership, $18/year. Write SPARK Inc., 
P.O. Box 292111, Kettering, OH 45429; e- 
mail sparkinc@juno.com or call John Pans- 
ing at (937) 299-9570. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. e-mail 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC.htm 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Satur- 
day. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. For 
details visit our website www.vrps.org, or by 
contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent at 
(817) 573-3546 or bsargent@swbell.net 


actually works by attending an open house 
during volunteer working hours. 

Our Pizza and Dance Party will again 
take place on Wednesday. We are also of- 
fering a delicious Thursday evening buffet 
dinner at a reasonable price. 

Our Flea Market this year opens on 
Thursday morning. And on Friday and Sat- 
urday the general public is invited to visit it 
at no charge! This is something that our 
sellers have asked for and we are going to 
try it. Our Auction this year features items 
from the estates we have acquired since 
Larry Babcock’s last year. 

Make no mistake, the Convention is 
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becoming a destination for estates and this 
trend will continue. Enjoy your shopping in 
air-conditioned comfort without worrying 
about shipping. We are again featuring 
brand new forums and presentations and are 
repeating our very popular Movie Night. 

I want to take a moment here and recog- 
nize my predecessors. Bruce Roloson, Hugh 
Davey, Chris Fandt and of course Bruce 
Kelley. All of them should be thanked for 
doing a wonderful service by organizing 
this event. I know how hard it is. 

If you have never been to the AWA Con- 


vention I believe you have been missing a 
truly unique event. Unlike others, we offer a 
complete experience. A true Convention. I 
hope I will see you there! 

Pre-registration is strongly suggested. E1- 
ther go online at awaconference.com or use 
the mail-in card. All meals and the Banquet 
require pre-registration. Reserved Flea Mar- 
ket spaces also require pre-registration. 

Please note that we have a new Hotline 
Number: 585-348-9077 

Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 

2011 AWA World Convention 


Nominations for AWA Awards 


It is time to nominate candidates for 
six prizes to be given at the AWA 2011 
Convention. 

The AWA Houck Award for Documen- 
tation goes to an AWA member who has 
written several original articles on radio de- 
velopment or history in The AWA Journal, 
AWA Review, or other publication. (This can 
include a book on a related subject.) Send 
your selection to the Houck Awards Admin- 
istrator, giving your reasons why the nomi- 
nee should receive the Award. The address: 
Barney Wooters, 8303 E. Mansfield Ave., 
Denver, CO 80237. 

The AWA Houck Award for Preserva- 
tion is for a member who, through personal 
accomplishment, has acquired and pre- 
served by documenting an outstanding col- 
lection of radio artifacts. Send your selec- 
tion to the Houck Awards Administrator, 
giving your reasons why the nominee 
should receive the Award. The address: 
Barney Wooters, 8303 E. Mansfield Ave., 
Denver, CO 80237. 

The Bruce Kelley-O7TB Award is given 
to the member who publishes in The AWA 
Journal an article judged to be the most 
outstanding, original, historical presenta- 
tion of the award year. For this year, articles 
in the July and October 20010 and January 
and April 2011 issues will be considered. 
The articles must have been written specif- 
ically for publication in The AWA Journal, 
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not reprinted from other journals. All 
AWA members are eligible for this award 
except those on the Award Committee and 
the Journal Editor. Simply identify the ar- 
ticle and the nominee, with reasons for 
your selection; send to committee chair- 
man Bruce Roloson, 2 Walnut PIl., 
Apalachin, NY 13732. 

The J. Albert Moore Award is a com- 
panion to the Bruce Kelley-OTB Award. 
The award comes to us through The An- 
tique Radio Club of America, which was 
merged into AWA a few years ago. It was 
originally given for the most outstanding ar- 
ticle (any category) contributed to the 
ARCA Gazette during the publication year. 
Though the award continues a memorial to 
Mr. Moore’s contributions to ARCA, it has 
been re-oriented as a companion to the 
Bruce Kelley-OTB Award—honoring arti- . 
cles that do not fall into the historical cate- 
gory considered for the latter. 

And so the Moore award will be given 
“'..to the article, or series of articles, 
deemed to be the most outstanding of those 
dealing with radio hardware (radio sets, 
radio systems or components) printed in 
The AWA Journal during the award year. 
Eligible articles include those dealing with 
troubleshooting, restoration, performance 
evaluation, identification methods, and 
history.” For this year, articles in the July 
and October 2010 and January and April 
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2011 issues will be considered. All AWA 
members are eligible for this award except 
those on the Award Committee and the 
Journal Editor. Simply identify the article 
and the nominee, with reasons for your se- 
lection; send to committee chairman Geof- 
frey Bourne, 405 8th Ave., Saint Albans, 
WV 25177. 

The Taylor Award, in memory of John 
Taylor, RCA TV Developer, is for “pre- 


With the Chapters 


This is one of those times of the year 
when there’s usually not much going on 
around the Carolinas. Summertime has got- 
ten here and it’s HOT. It was 97 today and 
it’s just the first official day of summer. 

The next event on our calendar (August 
13) is our Summer Swap Meet in Beauti- 
ful Downtown Valdese NC, where we’ll 
be smack in the middle of their 
annual town festival with 


We'll right on the corner 
next to Richard Owens’ Burke 
Audio where he has his Zenith museum. 
It’s a great place to bring radios that 
you’ve fixed up to sell. A great way to ex- 
pose the public to the fun of our hobby. 

Over the last week or so I’ve been busy 
working on next years Charlotte meet, 
“Antique Radio Charlotte.” In 2010 we 
hosted a meeting of the Tube Collectors 
Association on Thursday morning before 
our regular programs get started. It 
worked so well they’re coming again in 
2012 with the hope that this will become 
a regular bi-annual meeting. 

The success of the TCA meeting is 
what sparked the idea of also hosting a 
meeting of Crypto Collectors. A really 
good friend of mine is a internationally 
known expert in restoring Enigma code 
machines. These were the machines that 
the Germans used during WW2 to encode 
their secret messages. Hitler thought the 
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thousands people walking /” A 7 _\ sell for over 50 grand. But, 
right by our meet site. wn on EXTEN os BY there’s a group of folks inter- 


serving television history.” Send nomina- 
tions to Peter Yanczer, 835 Bricken PIl., 
Warson Woods, MO 63122. 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in 
remembrance of Gerald F.J. Tyne, for con- 
tributions to preserving or documenting the 
history of tube technology. Nominations 
may be sent, with supporting reasons, to ad- 
ministrator Lauren Peckham, 194 Ormiston 
Rd., Breesport, NY 14816-9709. 


codes were unbreakable, but the British, 
at Bletchley Park, and the US, at the NCR 
plant in Dayton, worked to break the code 
and help win the war. 

I’ve spent many hours in my friend’s 
shop helping him restore Enigma ma- 
chines for the National Cryptologic Mu- 
seum and have developed an interest of 

my own. I know I’ likely never 
own an Enigma; average ones 


ested in Crypto equipment and 
we’re going to help them have the 
first ever U.S. Crypto conference. 

It will go by the name of Charlotte In- 
ternational Cryptologic Symposium. And 
it will take place in the Sheraton at the the 
same time as our “Antique Radio Char- 
lotte.” So if you’re interested in Enigma 
machines or any of the other ways of en- 
coding messages here’s your chance, an 
antique radio meet and an crypto meet all 
in the same place. You can find out all 
about it by visiting our Antique Radio 
Charlotte web page, which you can reach 
from our club’s web page, cc-awa.org. 
We look forward to seeing you there. 

73, RON w4ron 


http://radioheaven.homestead.com/menu.html 
2011 Charlotte Antique Radio Conference: 
http://antiqueradiocharlotte.homestead.com/ 
My YouTube channel: 

http://www. youtube.com/user/w4ron 
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Summary of Minutes AWA Museum Board Meeting 


The meeting was called to order by Di- 
rector Thomas Peterson, Jr., at 1:13 p.m. on 
Saturday, May 7, 2011, at the Media and 
Conference Center of the future AWA Mu- 
seum complex in Bloomfield, NY. Present 
were sixteen directors and trustees with one 
visiting AWA member. Director Peterson 
declared there to be a quorum. The minutes 
of the Board Meeting from November 7, 
2010 were approved, with some formal 
corrections. 

Deputy Director Hobday presented the 
financial report. Financial activity is devel- 
oping as expected. As anticipated, the ini- 
tial outlay of $28,000 for the Development 
Fund of the capital campaign has already 
resulted in 207 donations from the first 
stage mailing list of approximately 2100. 
Richard Neidich made a motion that each 
year, the major year-end financial report 
documents be filed with the Secretary, for 
the purpose of ease of access for the mem- 
bership. Bourne seconded. After discus- 
sion, the motion was approved unani- 
mously. Hobday announced plans to extend 
the Development Fund drive to three more 
organizations as well as to follow up on the 
initial mailings to the AWA membership 
and in this regard made a motion to allocate 
$10,000 for printings and mailings. Hop- 
kins seconded. In discussion it was noted 
(Bart) that ten percent of a larger group can 
easily net a sizable return, and a few larger 
donors are always to be expected. Outreach 
efforts among other radio societies will be 
undertaken. The motion was amended 


REGIONAL MEETING REPS 


California 


Floyd Paul, W6THU 

To Be Announced 

Paul Mooney, K4KRE 
Herman Gross 

Ronald Roach 

Ron Lawrence, W4RON 
David Moore (Houston) 


D.C. Area 
Indiana 
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(Wildermuth and Ellis) to include tele- 
phone follow-ups after each mailing. The 
motion was approved unanimously. 
Curator Bruce Roloson presented the re- 
port on activities of the Museum. Roland 
Walker has resigned from the Board, citing 
personal and time considerations. Roloson 
cited Walker’s extensive contributions to 
the organization. Joe Granica, a Volunteer, 
will assume continued development of the 
Radio Tube Section in Building 3. The Mu- 
seum continues to receive considerable do- 
nations from families of former AWA 
members and others. All donors are notified 
of their tax and financial options, based on 
guidance from the AWA legal counsel. 
Richard Neidich, Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, presented a mid-year 
report. The first edition of the “Gateway” 
on the internet is now up and running at a 
start-up cost of about $1,000. The Gateway 
is now a major outreach effort to the mem- 
bership and is also designed to encourage 
new memberships. The publication of the 
upcoming Review, under the leadership of 
Robert Murray, will once again be in color. 
Ed Gable continues to build the email data- 
base, a project calculated to achieve an an- 
nual fifty-cent savings for each member. A 
new tri-fold membership brochure is 
planned. Special memberships were au- 
dited: 130, Life; 12, Honorary; 13, Ex- 
change. An outreach campaign will be cre- 
ated to focus on new memberships. This 
will be done through the Journal and other . 
radio publications. In future, new members 
will be able to sign up on-line. Revenues for 
FY2011 are estimated at $87,980. To date, 
$46,000 in dues have been received, and do- 
nations continue at expected levels. Curator 
Roloson thanked Neidich, Ellis and Gable 
for their work on membership efforts. 
Operations Manager Ron Roach reported 
on the work of the Volunteers, who are the 
“boots on the ground.” The move out of the 
old Annex is complete, and keys have been 
turned over to the Town of Bloomfield. Little 
money was spent during this six month cycle. 
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Deputy Director Hobday reported on ad- 
ministrative activities. The major work has 
focused on the Development Fund. Sizable 
news articles about the AWA and Museum 
have appeared in the local Daily Messen- 
ger, the Finger Lakes Magazine and the 
Rochester City Messenger. A “Future 
Home” sign will be erected in front of the 
new Museum building. 

AWA Convention Chairman, Roy Wil- 
dermuth, reported on the upcoming 50th 
AWA Convention. It will run August 16 — 
21 and provide a full program. A new 
event, “Tuesday at the Museum,” will rec- 
ognize the AWA Museum Volunteers, and 
a special dinner will recognize international 
guests. Among other events, presentations 
are planned for: Radio in Combat; a Civil 
War communications presentation by the 
American Morse Club; new presentations 
by Bart Lee and Tom Perera; free admit- 
tance on Friday to the Flea Market; 
Rochester DX Association station set-up; 
and a Medic Tent. A new website will fea- 
ture PayPal as well as a telephone number 
to facilitate registrations. The Convention 
will be listed with the ARRL. 

In other business Hobday reported on 
the development of ideas leading to a deci- 
sion about establishing an AWA Press. In 
the past the AWA has published mono- 
graphs. In discussion Hobday noted that the 
organization must be very clear about ex- 
pectations and goals. The AWA should re- 
tain control over quality and the review 
process (Wesson and Ellis). With a mono- 
graph publication presence, the AWA 
could enlarge its “full service” function 
(Bart). It is the responsibility of the Mu- 
seum (Roloson), to attend to history as well 
as to artifacts. A manuscript presently ex- 
ists (Bart), which could be used as a pilot 
printing, and startup would take two years. 
Roloson motioned that a committee be con- 
stituted to investigate the feasibility of pub- 
lishing and report its findings at the No- 
vember 2011 meeting. Hopkins seconded. 
The motion was approved unanimously. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:07 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted by: 

William L. Hopkins, Secretary 
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AWA NETS — 


(EASTERN TIME) 


PHONE 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS: various); 
3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. 

(NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 

(Also runs on Sat.—same time) 


MONDAY: 
*1945 kHz +, SSB or AM, 8 p.m., (NCS Joe 
Cro, N3IBX) 


TUESDAY: 

14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs: KC3YE and 
WOFXY) 

3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2SYQ) 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 

The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 

3837 kHz + kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. NCS: Mon. 
W3JW; Wed. WA2TWS; Fri. W3GMS 

“After some 14 months of operation, the AWA 
Top Band 160 meter net is alive and flourishing. 
However, the published frequency, 1900 kHz, is 
running into significant interference problems, 
and the decision has been made to QSY to 1945 
kHz. This is still being evaluated, but seems to 
work much better. Anyone wishing to check in is 
advised to listen on 1945, Monday evenings, at 8 
p.m. Eastern time. It is an open net, and everyone 
is welcome. 


cw 
DAILY, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol, 
informal. Check both frequencies for activity 
and join in, or call AWA de (your call) and see 
what you stir up. First WEDNESDAY of each 
month, 8 p.m., 7050 kHz 


2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 
MONDAY, 7:00 p.m. (NCS: N2WZS) 
Receive 145.110 MHz 
Transmit 144.510 MHz 
110.9 PL 
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Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF — 


Thomas Peterson, Jr. James Kreuzer, N2GHD 


Director Assistant Curator 

Robert Hobday, N2EVG Media Librarian 

Deputy Director Lauren Peckham 

Bruce Roloson. W2BDR. Assistant Curator 

Curator Roy Wildermuth, W2IT MUSEUM CONTACT 


Accesion Committee Chairman Assistant Curator 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


Ed Gable, K2MP 


For all inquiries about the Museum and its oper- 


Curator Emeritus 
Historian 


Operations Manager 


Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 
Associate Curator 
Registrar 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 
Assistant Curator 


Treasurer 


From Bruce D. Roloson, W2BDR, 
Curator 


Deputy Director Bob Hobday has been 
working on the Radio Club of America 
archives and is about 
40% completed. He has 
worked out an organiza- 
tion plan, by year, of 
historical and organiza- 
tional data, correspon- 
dence, Proceedings, 
board meetings and 
membership. This will make it easy as fue 
ture researchers to locate information. Once 
this phase is completed scanning will begin. 

The shelving in the tube loft in the Dis- 
play building has had to be expanded to 
handle all the new tubes that need to be 
stored. Thanks very much for the hard work 
of Joe Granica, Sandy MacMillan and Bill 
Tolan. 

At the AWA Convention this year, visi- 
tors will be introduced to a typical work day 
for a museum volunteer. The event will take 
place from 2 to 5 p.m. on Tuesday, August 
16th. However, parts of the Display Building 
will not be open due to narrow walkways. 

We have established a rare book area in 
the library. The books will be shelved in 
locked bookcases that will require the li- 
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Assistant Registrar 
Stan Avery, WM3D 


Museum Store Manager 


ation, contact Museum Curator Bruce D. Rolo- 
son, W2BDR, Curator, P.O. Box 478, 2 
Walnut Place, Apalachin NY 13732, e-mail 
broloson@ stny.rr.com. The AWA. Electronic 
Communication Museum is an IRS 501(c)3 
charitable organization. 


brarian for access. All of our very rare 
books are kept being kept in fire safes. 
Donations to the Museum are coming in 
every week. In addition to artifacts, we have 
added many new books to the library. At 
this point we have a virtually complete set 
of ARRL Handbooks. We also just received 
several bound sets of Electrical World and 
Scientific American from the late 1800s. 
One of the services we offer our mem- 
bers is helping their families plan the dona- 
tion or disposal of their collections. During 
the past two years this has become an im- 
portant part of our Museum activities. 


From Ron Roach (W2FUD) 
Museum Operations Manager 


Recently the Rochester Business Journal, 
which 1s preparing its annual cultural issue 
covering attractions in the Rochester/Finger 
Lakes area, asked us to complete a survey. It 
included a question requesting a summary 
of the number of local and out-of-town vis- 
itors who attended the AWA Museum in 
2010. A review of our visitor log indicated 
that we had a total of 259 weekend visitors, 
109 of which arrived from foreign countries 
and other locations in the United States. 

Progress continues on the development of 

(continued on page 22) 
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THE VACUUM TUBE 
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Another Great Tube Collection 


e’ve featured excellent tube col- 

lections a couple of times before 

(May 2004, July 2007). Here’s a 
look at another fine assemblage of tubes, 
that of Ron Lawrence, W4RON. 

The tubes are associated with Ron’s far- 
reaching “Radio Heaven” collection of ra- 
dios and other antique radio material. After 
35 years or so of collecting, Lawrence has 
acquired a great spectrum of early, and not- 
so-early, tubes. Scarce de Forest products 
are well represented. 

The photos will give you a good idea of 


An eclectic display of early tubes — Moor- 
heads, Sodions, a Coronet, even a VT-158 
Zahl radar tube (bottom right). The ORS 
Red Tops are matched with QRS promo- 
tional material. Note the placement of mul- 
tiple RCA “Globe” cartons from the late 
‘30s so as to show all parts of the map. 
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this extensive collection. A couple of major 
glassed-in display cabinets in the collection 
room hold a great variety of early tubes, in- 
terspersed with vintage promotional materi- 
als for them. The larger tubes are mounted 
on acrylic or walnut holders. 

Like many of the better tube collections 
Ron’s has representation on the Web, al- 
lowing virtual visits. Photos of his more ap- 
pealing samples can be seen at http://radio- 
heaven.homestead.com 

We’ll show more of Ron’s collection in 


the October Journal. 


Another variegated display, with the rare 
3NP4 projection picture tube at top, a selec- 
tion of de Forest DV-DL types, a British 
“R” valve, a British “Trigatron” radar 
modulator and small klystron, and even 
(bottom shelf) a long radar scan-converter 
tube. 
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A triode with grid and plate made of wire spi- 
rals. The source is unknown. However, sev- 
eral experimental tubes shown in Tyne’s 
Saga, made at General Electric ca. 1915, 
used spiral elements. To heat the elements to 
red heat during pumpdown, driving out dis- 
solved gases, both ends of each spiral were 
“pinned out” to allow current to be passed 
through them. The glass “press” at the left 
holds the U-shaped filament. 


‘ 


Ron with his 862 power tri- A good specimen ofthe The CV1098, a British power 


ode, once used in the 50-kW unusual de Forest DL9 tube, also numbered E960T 
transmitter at WBT, Char- audio power triode. and VT98, for the Chain 
lotte, NC. Home Low search radar and 
for antiaircraft gun-directing 
radars, made by GEC. 


British tube expert Philip Taylor (left), A rather fine example of a “single-wing” 
Swedish collector Bengt Svensson (center), | Spherical Audion. 
and Ron during a recent visit. 
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The “VacOBub” triode, from the National 
Radio Light Company, with its canister. 
This is the clear “detector” version; there 
was also an “amplifier” model with “carni- 
val” gettering in the bulb. The canister 
shows a list price of $6.50, or about $80 in 
today’s dollars. 


The rare de Forest 
DeF500 RF-heat- 
ing triode of ca. 
1931, uncatalogued 
and  super-rare 
today. Note the 
elaborate glass- 
arbor construction. 


A de Forest “singer” 
(oscillator) Audion 
from roughly 1916. 
“No two Audions are 
the same”: this one 
differs in minor de- 
tails from the one de- 
picted in Tyne. 
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The Varian Associates VA-888E amplifier 
klystron: a ‘60s-vintage amplifier for the 
4.4-5.0 GHz tropospheric-scatter commu- 
nications band giving a kilowatt of continu- 
ous output. 


Three British radar tubes from WW II: an 
oscillator klystron (CV35?), an NT99 “mi- 
cropup”’ UHF power triode, and a CV100 
“Trigatron” pulser tube. The latter is not a 
vacuum tube: it contains argon gas under 
pressure, and has netting over it to prevent 
hurling of glass if broken. 
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KEY AND TELEGRAPH 


EDITED BY JOHN CASALE, W2NI, 35 PICKERING LN, TROY, NY 12180, 
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Jerome Redding & Co. 


other well-known Boston manufacturer 

of telegraph instruments. The firm op- 
erated in that city for several years begin- 
ning in 1868. While researching the article 
on Charles Williams Jr. last year, I found a 
reference connecting Redding to the 
Williams factory. At that time, I could not 
verify whether he was an employee or sim- 
ply used the facilities as inventors Thomas 
A. Edison and Moses Farmer once did. 

It turns out that Redding definitely worked 
there, first as a machinist, and later as 
Charles Williams’ shop foreman. A study of 
the relationships between principal Boston 
telegraph instrument manufacturers will pro- 
vide a clearer picture of Redding’s roots. 

Daniel Davis Jr. is considered to have 
been one of the earliest manufacturers of 
telegraph instruments in the U.S. He started 
out in Boston in 1835 as a manufacturer of 
philosophical instruments. In 1844, he sup- 
plied some of the instruments used on 
Samuel Morse’s Washington to Baltimore 
experimental line. At that time, he was op- 
erating at 528 Washington St. 

In 1849, Davis sold his business to one of 
his employees, Thomas Hall who, together 
with G.W. Palmer, formed the business of 
Palmer and Hall. Hall bought out Palmer’s 
interest in 1857. Located at 19 Bromfield 


Jose Redding & Company was an- 


JEROME REDDING & CO’S LEARNERS’ INSTRUMENT. 


Pree vor rue Comprere “Gem” Tacannens’ Ourerr, $4.20. 
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St. in Boston, he operated for several years, 
becoming a manufacturer of a large array 
of telegraph, medical and philosophical 
instruments. 

During Hall’s buy-out of Palmer’s inter- 
ests, two of Palmer and Hall’s employees, 
Justin Hinds and Charles Williams Jr. left 
the firm to start their own business. Hinds 
and Williams set up shop at at 313 Wash- 
ington St. One of the first employees they 
hired was a 16 year old apprentice, Jerome 
Redding. 

Redding, who came from an old New 
England family, was born in Cambridge, 
MA on January 17, 1841. He claimed that, 
when he was a boy, he installed the first 
electric alarm gong in a residence. At that 
time he was living in Charlestown, MA and 
working long hours as an apprentice at 
Hinds and Williams. He had to wake up 
early in the morning so he set up an electric 
gong with two batteries in his third floor 
bedroom, and on the first floor, he installed 
a switch so his mother could wake him up 
from the kitchen. 

In 1857, Charles Williams Jr. bought out 
Justin Hinds. While Williams was transi- 
tioning to become sole owner of the busi- 
ness, Redding was working, part time, for 
the firm E.S. Ritchie. Located in the same — 
building as Hinds and Williams, E.S. 
Ritchie was building compasses that 
were being installed on the Navy’s 
Ironclads. Once Williams was in full 
operation, Redding became his shop 
foreman. By 1862, the firm moved 
from Washington St. to 109 Court St. 

While working for Williams, Red- 
ding developed a long relationship 
with inventor Moses Farmer, who 


Detail from a Redding ad for a 
“Gem” learner's outfit. 
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A Redding learner’s set. 


was working out of the Williams shop. He 
spent a lot of time, in particular, working on 
Farmer’s duplex telegraph experiments. 

During the late 1860s, Redding worked 
with Thomas A. Edison when Edison was 
using the Williams facilities. Redding and 
Edison, both in their twenties at the time, 
had long conversations about Edison’s in- 
ventions—especially his small printing 
telegraphs and dial telegraph. 

In a 1916 interview, Redding remem- 
bered Edison as “jolly, energetic business 
man” and felt that Edison thought of him as 
an “enthusiastic and capable coworker.” He 
described Edison’s dial telegraph (the mag- 
netograph) as “‘a small low priced indicat- 
ing machine in which the operator spelled 
out the words by turning the hand in the 
center of the dial to print to successive let- 
_ters in an outer circle.” 

In the late 1860s, Redding was also work- 
ing at night with his brother Harvey in 
Charlestown making pressed carbons for 
batteries. They became the only maker of 
these items in Boston. Their nearest com- 
petitor was telegraph manufacturer Charles 
Chester in New York City. By 1868, this 
operation evolved into Jerome Redding & 
Co., manufacturers and dealers of telegraph 
and electrical instruments, operating at 40 
Hanover St. in Boston. Also at this address 
was the telegraph and electrical shop of Ed- 
mands & Hamblet. It is interesting that Red- 
ding would later offer several products that 
Edmands & Hamblet had specialized in. 

In July of 1869, Thomas A. Edison (now 
in New York City) engaged Redding to 
build a replacement printer for a private line 
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Logo on learner’s set base. 


that connected the office of the D.N. 
Skillings & Co. on Kilby St. in Boston 
to a lumber yard in E. Cambridge. The 
original printer was built by the 
Charles Williams Jr. shop but it had 
problems and Edison did not like its 
construction. : 

It is interesting that Edison turned to 
Redding to have the problems corrected 
rather than going back to Williams. Red- 
ding charged Edison for parts and 144 
hours of labor to build the printer. 

During the 1870s, Redding expanded his 
operation as a manufacturer and dealer to 
include not only telegraph and electrical in- 
struments, but also electric bells, annuncia- 
tors, battery fixtures and battery carbons. 
They sold batteries all over north and south 
America. The firm claimed they kept “a full 
assortment of telegraph instruments con- 
stantly on hand.” Redding also maintained 
a working association with Charles 
Williams Jr. since they were co-inventors in 
two patents filed in 1870 and 1871 for elec- 
tro-magnetic alarm bells and gongs. 

Redding also continued to work with in- 
ventor Moses Farmer. During the 1870s, 
Farmer was employed by the U.S. govern- 
ment as an instructor of electrical science at 
Goat Island, RI. Redding built a motor for 
Farmer that was used on some of the first 
self-propelled torpedoes being tested on the 
USS Intrepid. 

Farmer may have helped Redding estab- 
lish business connections with the U.S. Navy. 
Redding was contracted by the Navy to in- 
stall electric steam whistles and bells. He 
claimed to have been the first to install elec- 
tric general alarm bells for the Navy. Some of 
the ships he equipped included the Wabash, 
Constellation, St. Mary’s and the Intrepid. 

During the late 1870s and early 1880s, 
Redding was still advertising telegraph instru- 
ments, but seemed to have focused on private 
line and learners sets, which would explain 
why they are the most common Redding 
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instruments found today. On the other hand, 
his general electrical product line started to 
expand even further as he began selling bur- 
glar alarms, fire-alarm signal boxes, his own 
patented insulated wire and several items for 
gas lighting. Many of the principal buildings 
in New England were fitted with lighting, 
alarms and bells from Redding. 

Redding’s shift to “electrical fields” was 
reflected in a series of business name 
changes. Starting in 1883, he operated with 
his brother as The Redding Electrical Com- 
pany first at 30, and later at 48 Hanover St. 
In 1889, they became The Redding Electric 
Company before re-organizing once again 
(1891) as Jerome Redding & Company. 
During this period the firm’s advertising 
began shifting away from telegraph equip- 
ment and more towards such electrical 
products as “The Redding Electric Watch- 
man’s Time Register,” a register that gave 
a printed report of a watchman’s rounds. 

Jerome Redding & Co. stayed in busi- 
ness until Jerome went into retirement 
around 1912. During his career, Redding 
claimed to have been involved with 35 
patents, and he continued to perform exper- 
iments in his retirement. He was included 
as a member of the “Edison Pioneers,” an 
exclusive organization of former workers 
and associates of Thomas A. Edison. 

Though he was turned away because of “a 


MUSEUM NEWS, continued from page 16 


our new Museum. Our our contractor and 
architectural firm have begun work on the fa- 
cade design, which is inspired by the 1936 
Sparton Model 557 radio, as well as plan- 
ning for the mechanical building to be be 
added to the northeast corner of the Museum. 

The Pierce Arrow Society, celebrating its 
54th Annual Meet the week of June 20th, 
scheduled consecutive tours for 105 of its 
members through our current Museum in 
the Academy building. Seven of our regular 
Tuesday volunteers came in on a Friday 
morning especially to help accommodate 
this large number of visitors. 

An R-7000 vertical antenna has been at- 
tached to the southeast corner of the Gauss 
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serious lung ailment” and told he would not 
survive the next two years when he tried to en- 
list in the Union Army during the Civil War, 
Jerome Redding lived to a npe old age. He 
passed away at age 98 on November 24, 1939. 
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U.S Patents, Charles Williams Jr. & Jerome 
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Road “work building” to complete the HF 
station previously installed on the ham 
radio bench in the tech center. Joe Granica, 
George Haupt and Bill Tolan replaced the 
narrow shelving at the south end of the tube 
loft with wider shelving that had been do- 
nated several years ago, nearly tripling the 
storage area. 

Anticipating future needs, Ron Walker 
and Jack Roubie spent several weeks in- 
stalling multiple pair telephone cable be- 
tween the Media Center and the Museum 
building as well as within the latter build- 
ing. This will facilitate the installation of 
an extended security system for the 
Museum campus. 
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) - ARRL HANDBOOK - 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, 14813 RANCHO VALENCIA VISTA, 
RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067, E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Before We Went Wireless: David 
Edward Hughes, FRS, His Life, Inven- 
tions and Discoveries (1829-1900) 

By Ivor Hughes and David Ellis Evans. 
Published 2011 by Images from the Past. 
400 pages, 7"x10". Paperback, $35.00, 
hardcover, $49.50. 

The title Before We Went Wireless is 
apropos for a book which chronicles the 
discoveries of Professor David Edward 
Hughes, FRS*, most of which were related 
to telegraphy and telephony by wire, pre- 
dating Hertz’s discovery of electromag- 
netic radiation in 1888. However, from my 
viewpoint, the most important and interest- 
ing part of this book is Chapter 9 in which 
author Ivor Hughes (no relation to David 
Hughes) skillfully relates how Professor 
Hughes became the first ever to transmit 
and receive electromagnetic signals though 
the ether over distances approaching 500 
yards. He accomplished this in 1879—pre- 
dating Hertz’s discovery of electromag- 
netic waves by nine years! 

The author ably describes how Hughes’s 
work in telephony by wire led to his discov- 
ery of wireless communication, and also 
how Hughes was dissuaded from present- 
ing his discovery to a meeting of the Royal 
Society of London in 1880 by Sir George 
Stokes. Had he presented his work as orig- 
inally planned, the unit of radio frequency 
would undoubtedly now be “hughes” rather 
than “hertz.” Hughes’s decision not to pub- 
lish his work represents the greatest missed 
opportunity in the history of electricity and 
magnetism. 

The book begins with several chapters 


describing David Hughes’s roots in North 


*Fellow of the Royal Society 
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Wales, his birth circa 1829, and his concert 
tours as a child prodigy playing the harp— 
first in the UK and later the US. His family 
settled in Virginia where Hughes’s interest 
in science and experimentation emerged. 
While on a family trip through Mississippi 
in his late teens he was first exposed to the 
telegraph, then a new invention sweeping 
the country. 

He immediately saw the shortcoming of 
the Morse register or sounder, which re- 
quired the deciphering of code, and con- 
ceived of a revolutionary new type of print- 
ing telegraph instrument capable of transmit- 
ting letters of the alphabet by pushing on 
keys marked with letters, much like a type- 
writer, while simultaneously receiving and 
printing letters to form words, thus obviating 
the need for the operator to decipher code. 

The next few chapters consist of a rivet- 
ing account of how Hughes developed his 
concept into a working prototype and then 
struggled to have his new machine adopted 
in the US, only to be edged out by compet- 
ing systems. In this endeavor, he encoun- 
tered corporate intrigue, entrenched inter- 
ests, feuding cable companies, infringers, 
and greed and betrayal by associates. 
Learning from his experience in the US, 
David Hughes journeyed to Europe where 
he successfully introduced his system, first 
in France and then in many other countries, 
making it the international standard on the 
continent, if not in the UK. As a result, he 
achieved both fame and fortune as a re- 
spected inventor and experimenter, even 
though he was never formally trained as a 
scientist or theoretician. 

Chapters seven and eight describe how 
Hughes discovered the microphone in 

(continued on page 28) 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, W1GYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


GEORGIA CARROLL, 91, (11-4-11) 
singer and actress. Carroll was the featured 
vocalist with Kay Kyser’s band, better known 
as “Kollege of Musical Knowledge,” during 
the mid-1940s. She began her career as a 
teenage fashion model in Dallas before relo- 
cating to New York City to continue modeling 
and perform on Broadway in the Irving Berlin 
musical Louisiana Purchase. In 1941 Carroll 
signed a movie contract with Warner Bros. 
and two years later joined the Kyser band. She 
and the band appeared in several films: 
Around the World (1943), Carolina Blues 
(1944) and the WWII morale builder Thou- 
sands Cheer (1943). Carroll’s most visible 
role was as Betsy Ross in the James Cagney 
musical Yankee Doodle Dandy (1942). In 
1945 Carroll married Kyser and made no fur- 
ther film appearances, retiring from perform- 
ing in 1946. In retirement she devoted her 
time to raising her family, collecting antiques 
and participating in the Chapel Hill historical 
preservation movement. 

FRED FOY, 89, (12-22-10) announcer. 
Foy was a staff announcer at WX YZ (AM) in 
Detroit in 1948 when he was asked to be the 
announcer for The Lone Ranger and contin- 
ued until the final broadcast in 1954. He also 
announced the television version on ABC 
from 1949 until the last broadcast in 1957 
and The Dick Cavett Show (ABC 1969- 
1972). Foy did stints announcing for The 
Green Hornet and The Challenge of the 
Yukon which originated at WXYZ and were 
fed to national radio networks. Foy began his 
career on WMBC (AM) in Detroit before 
moving to WXYZ in 1942. He was drafted 
into the U.S. Army later that year and was as- 
signed to a Special Services Unit/Armed 
Forces Radio station in Cairo. Upon dis- 
charge Foy returned to WXYZ. During his 
career he narrated network documentaries, 
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quiz shows, voiceovers for movie trailers and 
served as a spokesman for national advertis- 
ers. Foy was inducted into the Radio Hall of 
Fame in 2000. 

CHARLIE LOUVIN, 83, (1-26-11) coun- 
try singer. Charlie and Ira Louvin formed 
one of the preeminent brother acts in country 
music and inspired several generations of 
rock musicians. Charlie played the guitar and 
was the lead vocalist; Ira played the man- 
dolin and sang in the higher tenor harmonies. 
They rose to prominence in the mid1950s 
with gospel songs and lost-love laments. 
Their biggest hit was J Don’t Believe You ve 
Met My Baby (1956). Between 1955 and 
1959 they had 10 songs on Billboard’s Top- 
20 country chart. After Ira left the duo in 
1963, Charlie continued as a soloist and a 
regular performer on the radio show Grand 
Ole Opry (NBC). His recording of See the 
Big Man Cry became a number one country 
hit in 1966. During the next decade Louvin 
had 16 singles in the country Top 40. Born 
Charlie Elzer Loudermilk, he and his brother 
first sang as the “Radio Twins” in 1942 and 
began making records in 1947 before signing 
with Capitol Records in 1952. The brothers 
were inducted into the Country Music Hall of 
Fame in 2001. 

DAVE “MAC” McELHATTON, 81, (8- 
23-10) newscaster. McElhatton was the news 
anchor on KPIX (TV) (later KCBS) in San 
Francisco from 1976 until retirement in 2000. 
He began his career at KCBS (AM) in 1951 
two weeks after graduating from college and 
was soon hosting the all-night show Music 
‘Til Dawn. In the early 1960s he was host of 
McElhatton in the Morning and later View- 
point, the area’s first telephone talk show. 
McElhatton later became News Director of 
KCBS (AM) and helped convert the station to 
an all-news format. McElhatton was a guest 
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lecturer at San Francisco State University in 
the Broadcast and Electronic Communica- 
tions Department until the mid1980s. He re- 
ceived many honors including the Associated 
Press Television Radio Association’s “Life- 
time Achievement Award” in 2003 and in 
2006 was an inaugural inductee to the Bay 
Area Radio Hall of Fame. | 
HUGH MARTIN, JR., 96, (3-11-11), 
composer, lyricist and arranger. Martin cre- 
ated such enduring songs as Have Yourselfa 
Merry Little Christmas, The Boy Next Door 
and The Trolley Song sung by Judy Garland 
in the 1944 MGM musical Meet Me in St. 
Louis. Martin shared credits for them with 
Ralph Blane, with whom he collaborated 
during the 1940s, although they worked in- 
dependently. Martin accompanied Judy Gar- 
land on the piano during her solo show at 
New York’s Palace Theatre (1951) and 
served as her vocal director and arranger for 
the film A Star is Born (1954). Martin and 
Blane met in the late 1930s when they were 
singing in a Broadway musical. In 1941 they 
were given the opportunity to write words 
and music for Best Foot Forward. The show 
brought them to the attention of MGM, 
which signed them to write for the movies. 
Martin served in the U.S. Army during 
WWI, performing for troops in Europe. 
DON MEREDITH, 72, (12-5-10) football 
player and sportscaster. Meredith was the 
quarterback with the Dallas Cowboys for 
nine seasons (1960-1968). In 1966 he was 
named the NFL Player of the Year. Meredith 
retired from the game in 1969 at age 31 be- 
cause he no longer felt any excitement when 
he ran onto the field. Meredith became a part 
of the Monday Night Football crew on ABC 
Sports from 1970-1973 and 1977-1984. For 
much of this time he worked with Howard 
Cosell and Frank Gifford. He left the program 
in 1974 to explore opportunities in Holly- 
wood, but returned to it in 1977. Both he and 
Cosell retired from the show in 1984. Mered- 
ith provided color and keen analysis of the 
game through the eyes of a retired profes- 
sional. When he wasn’t involved with Mon- 
day Night Football he made guest appear- 
ances on Police Story, (NBC 1973-1974) and 
had a leading role in the TV movie Banjo 
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Hacket: Roamin’ Free (1976). 

JAMES MOODY, 85, (1-29-10) jazz mu- 
sician. Moody, whose primary instrument 
was the tenor saxophone, began a long asso- 
ciation with bandleader Dizzy Gillespie in 
1946. He met Gillespie during WWII. Moody 
also played flute, alto and tenor saxophones, 
wrote music and performed on many record- 
ings. He was also a part of the movement that 
created the new complex style of jazz known 
as bebop. While in Stockholm for a recording 
date Moody completed the final number with 
an improvised rendition of /’m in the Mood 
for Love. When he returned to America in 
1952 he was surprised to learn the recording 
had become a modest hit. Singer Eddie Jef- 
ferson wrote lyrics to fit the contours of 
Moody’s instrumental improvisation which 
became known as vocalese. The selection 
was known as Moody’s Mood for Love and 
became a pop hit of 1954. Moody began play- 
ing the saxophone at 16 and two years later, 
during WWI, was playing in an Army Air 
Forces band. 

JOE MORELLO, 82, (3-12-11) drummer 
and educator. Morello is best remembered for 
his twelve-and-a-half year (1956-1968) asso- 
ciation with The Dave Brubeck Quintet. 
Brubeck said, “Drummers worldwide re- 
member Joe as one of the greatest drummers 
we have known.” Morello also worked with 
numerous jazz musicians including Stan Ken- 
ton, Marian McPartland, Johnny Smith, Phil 
Woods and others. He was noted for playing 
the unusual 5/4 time signature which became 
the inspiration for Brubeck’s recording of 
Take Five. It became a Top 40 hit and one of 
the best known jazz recordings. He recorded 
over 120 albums and CDs of which 60 were 
with Brubeck. Morello, who had impaired vi- 
sion since birth, studied the violin and at nine 
was a featured soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He gave up the violin after 
hearing Jascha Heifetz because he felt he 
could never achieve “that sound,” so began to 
study drums at fifteen. 

DAVID NELSON, 74, (1-11-11) actor and 
director. Nelson was a part of the original 
family television sitcom The Adventures of 
Ozzie and Harriet (ABC 1952-1966). He was 
the eldest son of Ozzie and Harriet Nelson and 
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the older brother of Ricky. Nelson was the last 
surviving member of the family. The program 
began on radio (CBS 1944-1948, NBC 1948- 
1949 & ABC 1949-1954). Although the show 
was written by Ozzie and based on his family, 
David said there were great differences. One 
family was real and one wasn’t. During his 
brief film acting career he performed in Pey- 
ton Place (1957), The Remarkable Mr. Pen- 
nypacker (1959) and The Big Circus (1959). 
Nelson directed some of the final episodes of 
The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet and then 
went on to work as a director of other TV 
shows and commercials and to start his own 
production company. 

LESLIE NIELSEN, 84, (11-28-10) actor. 
Nielson, a Canadian, had a successful career 
in dramatic and romantic roles but gained 
more fame as a comic actor in films like Air- 
plane! and the Naked Gun series (1988- 
1994). Additional comic roles included Re- 
possessed (1990), Dracula: Dead and Lov- 
ing It (1995), Spy Hard (1996) and 2001: A 
Space Travesty (2000). His best-known roles 
included the science fiction film Forbidden 
Planet (1956), Tammy and the Bachelor 
(1957), and The Poseidon Adventure (1972). 
Nielson’s television credits included Police 
Squad!, Day by Day and frequent guest ap- 
pearances, particularly during the 1970s. In 
all, Nielsen was in over 100 films and 1,500 
TV programs. He began his career in radio in 
Calgary, Alberta and then studied acting in 
Toronto and New York City. Nielson made 
his TV debut in a 1950 episode of Actors Stu- 
dio, an anthology series on CBS. He served 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force and was 
made an Officer of the Order of Canada, the 
country’s highest civilian honor, in 2002. 

LINA ROMAY, 91, (12-17-10) Latin en- 
tertainer. Romay sang with the Xavier Cau- 
gat Orchestra for two years during the early 
1940s and then began a career as a film and 
television actress. She performed with the or- 
chestra in the film You Were Never Lovelier 
(1942), starring Fred Astaire and Rita Hay- 
worth. Some highlights of her film work in- 
cluded: Week-End at the Waldorf (1945), 
Love Laughs at Andy Hardy (1946), Honey- 
moon (1947) starring Shirley Temple and 
The Big Wheel (1949) featuring Mickey 
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Rooney. During the 1940s Romay sang on 
Bing Crosby’s radio program, Philco Radio 
Time (ABC 1946-1949) and The Dick 
Haymes Show (CBS 1947-1948). Born 
Maria Elena Romay, she also appeared on 
The Milton Berle Show (NBC 1949), Mayor 
of Hollywood (NBC 1952), The Adventures 
of Ozzie and Harriet (ABC 1957), The Red 
Skelton Show (CBS 1957) and other televi- 
sion programs. 

JANE RUSSELL, 89, (2-28-11) actress 
and singer. Russell made her film debut in 
Howard Hughes production of The Outlaw in 
1941 and continued to perform for the re- 
mainder of her life. The movie broke the mo- 
tion picture production code (cleavage issues) 
so the release date was delayed two years be- 
cause of disputes with censors. Other film 
credits included the role of Calamity Jane in 
The Paleface (1948), The Road to Bali (1952) 
and Son of Paleface (1952), all opposite Bob 
Hope, The Las Vegas Story (1952), Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes (1953) costarring Mary- 
lyn Monroe and The French Line (1954). 
Russell was a panelist on the radio show The 
Adventures of Ellery Queen and made TV ap- 
pearances on The Red Skelton Show (CBS 
1959 & 1963), Colgate Theatre (NBC 1958) 
and Death Valley Days (Syndicated 1960). In 
the late 1940s she sang with the Kay Kyser 
Orchestra on radio and recorded two singles 
with the group. Russell’s recording of Do 
Lord, with three other women, reached the 
Top 30 on the singles chart in 1954 and sold 
over two million copies. 

DR. BILLY TAYLOR, 89, (12-28-10) 
jazz pianist and composer. Taylor helped in- 
troduce jazz to a broader audience as a host 
of radio and television programs, teacher and 
booster. He began playing professionally in 
1944, was leader of his own trio, composed 
more than 300 songs and supported future 
leading artists. Taylor had been the Artistic 
Director for Jazz at The Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts in Washington, DC 
since 1994. During his early career he played 
with such jazz legends as Ben Webster, 
Miles Davis, Charlie Parker, Billie Holiday 
and Ella Fitzgerald. In 1958 Taylor was the 
Musical Director of The Subject is Jazz 
(NBC) and in 1959 became a disc jockey on 
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WLIB (AM) in New York City. In 1962 he 
moved to WNEW (AM) but rejoined WLIB 
in 1964 as disc jockey and Program Director. 
Taylor was a founding partner of Inner City 
Broadcasting which purchased WLIB in 
1971. He was named a National Endowment 
for the Arts Jazz Master in 1988 and received 
the National Medal of Arts in 1992. 

PATRICIA THOMPSON, 63, (12-20-10) 
television producer. Thompson moved to 
Paris in 1975 to work as a radio reporter and 
later became a Senior Producer for NBC 
News. In this position she covered the revo- 
lutions in Iran and the Philippines; the mar- 
riage of Diana, Princess of Wales; and the So- 
viet-American disarmament negotiations. 
Thompson also worked for ABC News be- 
fore starting her own production company, 
The Paris Bureau, producing programs and 
documentaries for American networks and 
cable channels and covering news events. 
Thompson was skilled at producing docu- 
mentaries, the most recent of which, The 
Cheese Nun, was broadcast on PBS in 2006. 
She received two Emmy Awards for her work 
in Africa and the United States. Thompson 
was also the French producer for a portion of 
the CBS TV reality program The Amazing 
Race. She began her career at WMAQ (TV) 
in Chicago in the mid 1970s. 

MICHAEL TOLAN, 85, (1-31-11) actor. 
Tolan was seen regularly on television in the 
1960s and 1970s after quitting films and 
Broadway. He played the roles of Dr. Alex 
Tazinski on The Doctors and the Nurses 
(CBS 1964-1965) and Jordan Boyle on The 
Senator (NBC 1970-1971). 

Other TV credits included recurring roles 
on The Mary Tyler Moore Show and guest 
appearances on Kojak, McMillan and Wife 
and Law and Order. His last known TV ap- 
pearance was on an episode of Murder, She 
Wrote in 1994. During the 1950s Tolan ap- 
peared in primarily stage roles and minor 
parts in films. He made his Broadway debut 
in Will Success Spoil Rock Hudson? (1955) 
followed by Romanoff and Juliet (1957). 
Tolan’s first film role was in The Enforcer 
(1951) followed by Fort Worth (1951), The 
Greatest Story Ever Told (1965) and Pre- 
sumed Innocent (1990). After graduating 
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from college Tolan began his career with a 
repertory company in Detroit. 

MARGARET WHITING, 86, (1-10-11) 
vocalist. Whiting was a popular vocalist dur- 
ing the 1940s and 1950s and recorded dozens 
of hits for Capitol Records, including: That 
Old Black Magic, Moonlight in Vermont, It 
Might as Well Be Spring and A Tree in the 
Meadow. On radio she was heard on The 
Railroad Hour (NBC), The Philip Morris 
Follies of 1946 (NBC), The Jack Smith Show 
(CBS 1950-1951) and The Eddie Canter 
Show (NBC). Whiting’s TV credits included 
Kreisler Bandstand (ABC 1951), Those 
Whiting Girls (CBS 1955-1957), The Red 
Skelton Show (CBS 1955), and The Strauss 
Family (ABC 1973). In 1997 she starred in 
the Broadway revue Dream and the PBS 
television broadcast The Songs of Johnny 
Mercer: Too Marvelous for Words. She was 
the first artist to sign with Capitol Records in 
1942 when the company was founded by 
Johnny Mercer. When her father, a song 
writer who worked for Mercer, died in 1938 
Mercer became her surrogate father and 
guided her career. As Whiting’s career faded 
she became a favorite performer at cabaret 
nightspots. 

SUSANNAH YORK, 72, (1-16-11) char- 
acter actress: British-born York was known 
for her roles as exquisite and fragile woman 
in British and American films of the 1960s 
and 1970s. She was nominated for a best 
supporting actress Oscar Award for her role 
of Alice in They Shoot Horses, Don’t They? 
(1969) featuring Jane Fonda and Michael 
Sarrazin. The role that made York a star was 
Sophie, the love interest of Albert Finney in 
Tom Jones (1963). Other film highlights in- 
cluded A Man for All Seasons (1966), The 
Killing of Sister George (1968), Images 
(1972), Superman (1978) and Superman II 
(1980). By the late 1970s her film work had 
diminished so she turned to British television 
and acted in made-for-TV movies and the 
popular series Casualty and Holby City. In 
America she was seen on The Love Boat 
(ABC) in the 1980s. Born Susannah Yolande 
Fletcher, she studied at the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art in London before beginning 
her career. York’s first major role was in 
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Tunes of Glory (1960) with Alex Guinness. 


Information for this column was obtained 
from The Airways of New York, The Boston 
Globe, The Complete Directory of Prime 
Time Network and Cable TV Shows 
1946Present (9th edition), The Encyclopedia 
of Jazz, The Hartford Courant, On the Air: 
The Encyclopedia of OldTime Radio, 

www.abcnews.go.com, 

www.hughmartin.com, 

www.imdb.com, 

ww.joemorello.net, 


BOOKS, continued from page 23 


1878. His earliest devices consisted of loose 
contacts formed by crossed French nails, 
then metal filings, and finally carbon gran- 
ules. Variations of these devices would be- 
come the detectors he used to receive elec- 
tromagnetic radiation the following year. 

The publication of Hughes’s work on mi- 
crophones resulted in an imbroglio with 
Thomas Edison who, in the popular press of 
both the US and UK, accused Hughes of 
stealing his discovery. In the end, Hughes 
was vindicated and there was no doubt, at 
least in Europe, about who had invented the 
carbon microphone, a version of which was 
almost universally adopted as the transmit- 
ter of choice for telephones. His further re- 
searches into reducing noise on telephone 
lines using another one of his discoveries, 
the induction balance, ultimately led him to 
his last and greatest discovery—the wireless 
transmission and reception of signals 
though the ether. 

This book was clearly written with atten- 
tion to detail, relying almost wholly on orig- 
inal sources which are cited in the extensive 
“Notes” section at the end of the book. The 
author travelled far and wide to carry out his 
research—for example, walking the dusty 
red earth lanes of Buckingham, Virginia 
where a century before the youthful David 
Hughes farmed and played music with his 
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The writer wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Ted Hannah, K3CLy getmey 
Lawrence and Dr. A. David Wunsch for ad- 
ditional source material. 


family. Ivor also walked Great Portland 
Street in London imagining David Hughes 
walking a century before with his first-of-a- 
kind wireless receiver listening to emis- 
sions from the spark-gap transmitter in his 
home laboratory. 

While in that city, Ivor visited the Sci- 
ence Museum of London where he exam- 
ined and photographed many of the arti- 
facts that David Hughes used in his experi- 
ments, a number of which are beautifully 
reproduced in the book. He also reviewed 
many of Hughes’s notebooks containing 
details of his experiments, excerpts of 
which are sprinkled about the book. 

In conclusion, the author points out that 
David Edward Hughes never received the 
acknowledgements that were well deserved 
for his great accomplishments, an omission 
that this book is intended to redress. For 
those interested in the technical details of 
how Hughes’s telegraph keyboard ma- 
chines worked, the three appendices fol- 
lowing the twelve chapters of text will be a 
welcome supplement. 

This is one fine book—a “must-read” for 
anyone who wants to know how wireless 
transmission and reception of a series of 
dots (each evocative of the letter “e”) was 
first achieved, documented, and disclosed 
to prominent members of the Royal Society 
of London in 1879. 
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BY EDWARD P. SWYNAR (VE3CUI-VE3XZ) 


AN “ENHANCER” FOR 
VINTAGE RECEIVERS 


Introduction 
uilding replica rigs from specific pe- 
Be in amateur radio history is a 
great personal challenge to me, as 

well as a lot of fun. Late in 2003, I completed 
construction of my 1929-style “QST Super- 
12” superheterodyne receiver. Some 80 
years after its original design, this “time ma- 
chine” still acquits itself very well as either a 
back-up set in a modern ham shack or as a 
primary receiver a separate vintage station. 

However, I was finding that I needed to 
leave both the RF and AF gain control pots 
nearly full on to obtain a comfortably read- 
able signal level. In addition, I had no way 
to know how close I might be tuning to 
band edges, short of picking upon a signal 
from my nearby Yaesu FT-980 transceiver. 
Something needed to be done to remedy 
both situations, and the solution had to be 
reasonably faithful to both the hardware, 
and the techniques that would have been 
employed some 75 years ago. 

A study of various period publications 
convinced me that it would not be anachro- 
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The Power Supply Section, T1—Replacement Type TV Transformer; T2 2.5 V @ 4A; LI— 
4H; L2—TV Replacement Type; F1, F2—3A; Cl—8 uF @ 450V; C2—100 uF @ 450V; 
RI—3.3k @ 4W. Schematic Drafted by Ron Lawrence, W4RON 


nistic to add (1) An RF pre-selector to max- 
imize signal gain (a regenerative type in 
keeping with the times) and (2) a crystal- 
controlled 100-kHz calibrator. 

Both circuits would be built around tubes 
that were commonly available in.the era 
from 1929 to the late 1930s. Both would be 
assembled upon a common chassis, and be 
served by a dedicated AC power supply. 
Finally, the appearance of the completed 
“enhancer” would complement that of my 
QST Super-12. 


Circuit Details 

A 224A tetrode is at the heart of the RF 
pre-selector. Inspiration as to its execution 
came from different regenerative pre-amp 
circuits seen in various ham literature of the 
30s (2) These employed such tubes as 57s 
and 6C6s as active devices. However, I pre- 
ferred the ’24, as I successfully used one as 
a regenerative detector in a receiver that I’d 
built some years ago (3). 

As may be seen in the schematic, the 
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Pre—Ssiector 


224a[, 


: Ct = Dual Section 15 mfd per section ~ 

€2 — 100 pfd silver mica 

C3 ~ 50 pfd air trimmer 

ol ~ “Fine Tune” 1K pot (linear taper) 

~ “Course Tune” 10K pot (linear taper) 

a fixed capacitors are Ceramic Disk 
unless otherwise noted 

S.M. = "Sliver Mica” 

All switches ore toggle type 

Unit shown with Pre-Selector in Bypass 
mode, Calibrator OFF. 


The preamplifier/calibrator section. Schematic drafted by Ron Lawrence, W4RON. 


set-up employs a tickler coil (L3) from the 
tube’s cathode that is closely coupled to the 
grid tuned circuitry. Regeneration of the 
224A is controlled by varying the screen volt- 
age of the tube. Note the use of two poten- 
tiometers in this regard: R2 (10k) is serves as 
a coarse regeneration control; R1 (1k) “fine 
tunes” the feedback, providing a more grad- 
ual, vernier-like effect. More on this later. 

The tuning tank itself utilizes 30-pF of 
capacitance and is in turn paralleled with a 
fixed 100 pF silver mica capacitor in order 
to maximize each band’s spread across the 
dial. The restricted range of the capacitance 
(100 pF minimum to 130 pF, maximum) 
made tuning of the coils critical. A lot of 
painstaking “...cut-and-try” was required 
before I was finally satisfied that each 
band’s range was adequate, and properly fit 
within its allocated space on the dial. 

The circuit for the 227 triode crystal cal- 
ibrator is pretty much copied from previ- 
ously published triode calibrator circuits 
(4). The 280 in the power supply acts as a 
full-wave rectifier. Choke input filtering 
helps drop the rectified voltage, which then 
goes through a second choke. The filtered 
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290 VDC is finally reduced to the working 
230 VDC by way of a 3,300-ohm dropping 
resistor (formed by paralleling a pair of 
fixed 2-watt resistors). 

Feel free to utilize whatever DC supply 
you might have on hand—-perhaps even 
obtaining the unit’s working voltages from 
an auxiliary socket in your existing re- 
ceiver. But remember that the 227 and 
224A plate potentials should not exceed 
250 VDC. 

Besides the B+ voltage, T1 provides the 
5 VAC for the 280 filament, as well as volt- 
age for the pilot lamps. A separate 2.5-volt 
transformer, T2, lights the heaters of the 
224A and the 227. 

Switch S1A and B in the preselector circuit 
allows the user to bypass the pre-selector in 
the presence of strong signals. The crystal 
calibrator, however, remains on on both po- 
sitions of the switch. Its output is controlled 
by a switch in the B+ lead of the 227 (S2), 
which simultaneously controls a pilot lamp 
that indicates when the calibrator is on. 


Construction 
The assembly foundation consists of a 
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12" long x 8" wide x 3" deep steel chassis, 
with a matching bottom plate. The front 
panel (10" wide x 8" tall) is aluminum, and 
supports National Radio type ACN vernier 
dial assembly. 

Plug-in 5-pin Bakelite forms serve as coil 
supports. Enameled wire (#23) is used for 
all of the coils, with the exception of the 
tuning and tickler coil for 160-meters. Sur- 
plus, fine-pitched Barker and Williamson 
coil stock was used for that band, simply 
because I did not have a tall enough coil 
form to accommodate all of the inductance 
that was needed). Two coats of ordinary 
clear nail polish ensure that the hand wound 
turns of wire stay in place securely and per- 
manently on the forms. 

As with any electronics project under- 
taken here, I first drew a rough sketch on a 
large piece of paper illustrating the best 
placement (both functionally and estheti- 
cally) of the major circuit components as 
they might appear on the top of the chassis. 
I then made a diagram on a second sheet of 
paper, indicating the placement of the tube 
sockets, transformers, etc., beneath the 
chassis. The different lugs of the tube bases 
were drawn and numbered to assist in de- 
termining the best socket orientation As 
each part was sketched onto the diagram, it 
was highlighted on the schematic, thus en- 
suring that no component would be acci- 
dentally omitted. 

This process may seem to be overly ex- 
acting and time-consuming, but experience 
has taught me that it is well worth the effort, 


no matter the size of the project. It’s obvi- 
ously better to discover potential flaws in 
your construction on the drawing board 
rather than on your near-finished product. 

Later, after all of the holes have been 
drilled, the metal filed, and the finish coats 
of paint applied, each component drawn on 
the work sheet is, in turn, itself highlighted 
after its actual counterpart has been sol- 
dered into place. 

Black quarter-inch tall vinyl “peel-and- 
stick” numbers were affixed to the face of 
the dial at 100-kHz intervals for each band 
(160-, 80-, and 40-meters). Finer incre- 
ments are unnecessary; it will become read- 
ily apparent just where the pre-selector is to 
be tuned in those “in between” spots as you 
become familiar with how the unit interacts 
with your receiver. 

A top coat of flat-finish black spray paint 
on the rear of the front panel, as well as the 
top surface of the chassis, imparts a neat, vin- 
tage look to the project. The front of the panel 
was sprayed gray to match the existing gray 
finish of my receiver. Black and white peel- 
and-stick letters were used to identify the var- 
ious controls, as a final finishing touch. 


Adjustment 

With the preselector placed in “bypass” 
mode, I initially activated the crystal cali- 
brator to ensure its proper operation. A loud 
and steady carrier signal was then emitted 
every 100-kHz up to and well past the 40- 
meter band, as was confirmed on a modern 
general coverage receiver. Unfortunately, 


Two views of the completed preamplifier/calibrator. 
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the accuracy of the crystal used 
here—an old James Knight unit— 
leaves something to be desired: specif- 
ically, it is “off the mark” in excess of 
one kilohertz at 7.3 MHz. 

Try as I might with judicious tweak- 
ing of C3, I cannot adjust the funda- 
mental frequency enough to put this 
harmonic “on the nose.” No matter. 
It’s close enough for my purposes and 
more than earns it keep both as an in- 
dicator of approaching band edges and 
as an invaluable aid in the initial tune 
up of the preselector. 

Once the proper operation of the 
calibrator has been confirmed, place the by- 
pass selector switch so that the pre-selector 
is now in the circuit. With the proper coil 
assembly in place for the band in use, adjust 
both regeneration controls to maximize 
screen voltage. At some point, you should 
hear a loud screeching carrier through your 
receiver as the pre-selector tuning capacitor 
is adjusted, indicating regeneration. Once 
this frequency has been located, back off 
on the coarse regenerative control to al- 
most—but not quite—that setting where os- 
cillation is just about to stop. Now, slowly 


Because the inductance requirement was so 
high, the 160-meter coil was made from 
Barker and Williamson Coil stock (see text). 
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The new unit complements the appearance of the 
“OST Super 12.” 


retard the fine regenerative control, to the 
point where the oscillation actually ceases. 
At this setting—assuming your coils 
have been wound correctly, and the unit is 
otherwise working well—the background 
noise heard on the selected frequency | 
should be up dramatically in strength. Tun- 
ing several kilohertz up and down past this 
“sweet spot” will demonstrate just how se- 
lective and sensitive the pre-selector can be. 
when it is on the verge of oscillation. Now, 
turn down the fine regenerative control 
some more to lessen the sensitivity. switch- 
ing back and forth with the unit “in,” and 
“out.” Even at this position of regeneration, 
the exercise will prove the unit’s effective- 
ness in boosting the “ears” of your receiver. 


Some Tips 

Be sure from the outset that both poten- 
tiometers R1 and R2 are clean, and physi- 
cally and electrically smooth in their opera- 
tion before using the pre-selector. Few 
things are worse in a regenerative stage than 
a dirty controller that seemingly (and unex- 
pectedly) changes value at random. Efforts 
to achieve gradual, controllable oscillation 
will be stymied. A squirt or two, of your fa- 
vorite control cleaner in advance of testing 
will save a Jot of headaches later on... 

By far, the most vexing portion of this en- 
tire project for me was the achievement of 
repeatable and controllable oscillation in the 
pre-selector. At least one period article— 
utilizing a 57 tube—referenced the need for 
nothing more elaborate than a cathode tap at 
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tion. This year we have made even more improvements. We listened to all 
your comments and | think you will be pleased with our responses, Our 
auction, two dinners, flea market, the return of the highly popular dance party 
and much more make the AWA 2011 World Convention the o one to ake on 
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very hard to please you. ie : ae WoorERs a 
The Convention will be held, once more, at the Roctiesteh enure of Tech- ee 
nology Conference Center, which offers special nightly rates of $99.00 for a 


[m= like to welcome you personally to the 50th annual AWA Corners: 


ence Center has restaurant facilities, and other lodging. and eating wee are 
nearby. / 
_ Advance registration is STRONGLY encouraged, and you may register via 
PAYPAL at the Convention web site www.awaconference.com. A mail-in reg- 


ELICIA KREUZER - : 


_ dinners except the dance requires pre-registration. We expect a large crowd 
this year. In 2010 The Banquet was a sell out. The Conference Center is. 
reached from Exit 46 of the New York State Thruway (I-90): take 1-390 north 
to NY 253 west, to NY 15 south. For visitors arriving by air, the location is 
about seven miles from the airport. There is shuttle service 6 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Specify the RIT Conference Center. 
For more information, please see the “Conference Doings” ‘section of the 

“Membership News” column in this issue. \f you have any questions or con- 

cerns please contact me personally by email, snail mail or telephone. Please take 


the time to read this schedule 


_ Avon (9.5 mi.), left (east) 


as a number of our policies 
have changed. — | 
See you at the Convention! 


AVA Museum Antique _ 


2 South Ave : 

‘ a ei oe, i) West 3 * ; y 
| ; - Pad Tees Bloomfield pty; tno, = ‘ 
eye), i : Ber Pa = aa d oh fA Campus and 
‘Directions from hotel: acd mls! 


Right (south) on Rt. 15. At | — pact Berto wraso ee | A Museum — 


on RTS. 5 & 20. At Bloom- : ’ 

— field (16 mi.), left at brown “Radio I Museum” sign near Holloway House restaurant. Go approx. 
200 ft. and park. Museum is on the left. To reach the new museum campus, continue east on 
5 &20 approximately one mile. Watch for the pega tractor oe ou pias in front of the 
g complex. ie 


Hours: ay ag fF 5 p.! m. ° Saturday, Sah 20 - —2-5 B m. @ * Sunday, August 21 — 2-5 p.m. 


AWA CONFERENCE AGENDA 


eae - esoaY ese) Austria, Italy, Russia ane Smetana 
- 20pm Recs tienen the Awa a a ee 
70pm pei eae RIT Inn Se 
DNESDAY (8-17-11) [o> 6 pine tala BateREIe 
~ etna, Registration opens | : 8:00 p.m. Moonlite rete Seminar. 
| 8am.5pm. Book Fairopen ; arc Ellis, 
| : Presenting will be: winners of 
10:00 a m. eto Presentation : 2010 one 
: Mer te ree } 
: presented in absentia 
| 811 p.m. Old Equipment Contest 
; check-in— Salon A, B, C. 
i 10.p.m. Movie Night “Pirate Radio” 
: _ FRIDAY (8-19-11) 
} Flea Market Open to General Public 


i Admission to forums or auction not included 
| 8am_S pm. Book Fait 
8 a.m. Old Equipment Contest (last- 


é minute check-in) Salon A, B, C. 
: 9am. Old EAulema Contest (judging) 
o i Salon A, 
[samen Book Fir 10am. presentation 56a 
Me AWA Memibegs Fou aN : : Write a Book. Ivor Hughes 
with questions, discussion topics, : 11 a.m, Presentation: Eric Wenaas 
Photographing Antique Radios 


Noon Contest viewing: Salon A, B, C. 
1 p.m. Presentation: Granville Klink’s 
Wonderful collection of broadcast- 


ing memorabilia and his involve- 
eal in early television. James 


1130 a.m. Les Lunde Stn 
1 p.m. Presentation: Bart Lee: Long and 
. Report 


eee eee een seen nseceserereceeseeeeseeseseeees 


| 2pm ee Seminar. 
| ye Moderator. ? 2:00 p.m. Pre-1912 Wireless and Electrical 
Military : Apparatus Seminar. Lauren 


PRE-REGISTRATION FORM a 63280 
_ Antique Wireless Association 2011 World Convention | 


Pre-Registration is strongly advised because we expect a large crowd and because Flea Market, Banquet and all 
_ meal reservations are accepted only during pre-registration. If we receive on registration by se 10, your 
_ registration materials will be sent to you by return mail. 
Check here [  ] if you do NOT wish this mailing. : 
Otherwise, your materials will be available for pick-up at the Convention. Flea Market spaces purchased during 
the event are first-come first-served. All admissions include auction registration (except for co-registrants, who 
may not bid.) You are sds for any ee made under your registration number. | 


PRIMARY REGISTRANT a CAST NAME 


CO-REGISTRANT | vaety soaks sat 
, | FIRST NAME } LAST NAME 


STREET “as 


CITY, STATE AND ZIP —OR— COUNTRY IF NOT USA 
| Mail this card with your check (made out to AWA) to: 
AWA World Convention c/o Roy Wildermuth, 45 Old Forge Lane, Pittsford, NY 14534- A138. 
fs Alternatively, you may register on line at www. awaconference. com 


AWA MEMBER? (_ DY AMATEUR RADIO CALL . te ah EMAIL ADDRESS 


(QUEST stow Gta Teh Clien 


tlh f GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS- BACON ; ~ 
~ CONTEST COORDINATORS te: ‘ 


OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 
#2 | _AWA 2011 ANNUAL CONVENTION - 


(For C ategory Destin, see $ tandard Categories) 


ee Passive Receivers 
: 1920s Superhet Receivers i 
1920s Tuned RF Receivers | ty 
1920s Regenerative and Reflexed 
_ Receivers 
Cathedrals, Topabstones eKae 
Consoles 1930s and 1940s 
. Military Radio i 
ve A.WWI 
a B. WWI | 
C. Korean Conflict 
= OD. Vietnam 
Ea E. Mise. =. =: 
if ‘Portable Radios 


sof 


El 14. Passive Récolvers: 


an vert radio energy into intelligible aides: a6 


| 15. 1920s Sonecrat Receivers. 


| Any receiver which employs the supetheterodyne cir- a 
. eh cwenre Os Portable Radios. 

= Any battery operated portable radio may be entered in 

- # this category. We may split the category into decades so 

: a transistor set does not compete with a 1920s tube set. 


Bhs ‘cuit and is from the 1920s. : 


“KK et 


: 16. 1920s Tuned RF Receivers. 


kneels 


‘ | Bier assembled « or built from scratch from a ere ina 


SUES INS cs or an aK 20 and sO on. 
ee 


Aas 


‘| prove the receiving capabilities of their radios. The regen 


») 
4s “example. Su ae Eh Ne pt eae 
= Ee oh healt, 


; } . 
a> Fr Rants aya 3 Peres 


Uay.. 


he 1930s and 1940s. 


7‘ | any ‘other cathedral, tombstone or console radio. We 
pete will split the eaeah if eeu erties Son) Me 


phy Px 7 ete 


ues joes i Li 
mek ae o au os ae 

Lia? ae eae eens >> ; ‘ 

yee Le aes 2 Re io | 


_ Any detecting device, not including, vacuum tubes or : 
solid state amplifying devices, whose purpose is tocon- : 


ey ye oe ite 
t - x 


PS 


18. Cathedrals, Tombstones and poems 


mt “This is probably the most recognized type of antique 
He radio. Just about everyone remembers someone in : 
ee ‘their family having one. So bring in that Philco 90 or 


Prepssker 
A. HORN 


a B.CONE — 


). Test Equipment 
. Tubes fi: 
. Television 
_ A. Mechanical 

-B. Electronic 


_ — THE AMATEUR RADIO CATEGORIES — 


: 12. Spark Transmitters and Artifacts 
: 13. Vacuum Tube Transmitters and 


Receivers 
A. Home Brew 


ie B Commercial 


Pee = ae es ~ STANDARD CONTEST CATEGORIES 


: 19. Military Radio 
A. WWI ; 
— B. WWII 
C. Korean Conflict 
~ D. Vietnam — 
Es Misc. 


So bring in anything from an early portable radio 


: from the twenties to a Zenith Transoceanic from the 
magazine. This is where you would enter a Freshman s 


fifties or sixties. 
Ye 


£24. Speakers 
$3 47. 1920s Regenerative & Reflexed | Receners: eg 
et ‘Many manufacturers employed different circuits to im- Fx 
4 : as long as it employs a horn or bell for sound am- | 
. and reflex ¢ are two of many that were used, ty ina : ine : 


A. Horn Speakers. | 
Any sound reproduction device can be entered here 


plification. 
-B. Cone Speakers. 

When radio sets attained greater power output lev- 
els the magnetic speaker unit was designed with 
~ large surface areas for better sound reproduction. — 
There are many fine examples of this type of 
speaker. i.e. Tower Adventurer, Western Electric... 


: 22. Test Equipment. 
: There were many makers of test gear. A short ist ite . 


include Supreme, Superior, Hickok, Weston, Read-Rite, 


selectone Ciprime rb Cifsh Clveg 


ae T c miiveié ce 


Secchi ste Falida Mabe 
Moderators. Discussion and 
display of items shown by 
ies _ members. Be sure to bring an 
“oe ine early item from your collection. 


oe ah 7 i 


3 p.m. nec = Amateur Operations. 
eae Tim Walker. SalonA 
2 (25pm. Main ‘Auction Check-in 
“Social Hour. Charades Bar 


ae -9 p.m. AWA Members’ Banquet 
e (Full bar in Dining Room) 


9-11 p.m. 
9-11 p.m. 


Spm. 


Auction Preview _ 


Old Equipment Contest View- 
ing. Salon A, B, C. 


: 8am.-5 p.m. 


11 p.m.- Contest pickup. Salon-A, B, C. 
Midnight | 


SATURDAY (8-20-1 1) 


7-8 a.m. Auction Preview Continues 


Book Fair 


8:30 a.m. Vacuum Tube and Paper 
Collectibles. Auction-lroquois 


Ballroom 


General Auction, continuing from 
paper collectibles; includes com- 

_ munications gear and gear do- 
nated to support Museum 
maintenance. 


10:00 a.m. 


. Auction pickup and Payout 


2011 REGISTRATION POLICY 


Persons wishing to attend the Banquet, the Ladies 
Lunch, International Dinner, Thursday Buffet or per- 
sons requesting specific flea market spaces must 


pre-register. Dining tickets will be unavailable after — 
_ pre-registration closes. All flea-market spaces are ~ 
first come first served after pre-registration closes. 


We STRONGLY suggest that you pre-register for the 
2012 Convention. While there is no charge for the 


FLEA MARKET POLICIES 


The AWA Flea Market will run Scilly until 


from Thursday morning at 6:00 a.m. until Saturday 


5:00 p.m. Flea Market spaces may be reserved only 
during pre pre-registration. After the close of pre-regis- 
tration, spaces will be available on a first-come-first- 
served basis. Sellers who have not reserved spaces 
may select any unreserved space. Collectors will tour - 

ket to collect space fees. Make sure you 
Te eceipt displayed or you will be li- 
2s, Ples ophigs items con- 


i 


wil tid erie 


Wednesday evening party, you must be registered. 
If you arrive on Wednesday after registration closes 


and are not pre-registered you will not be admitted. 


Those attending the Flea Market on Friday need not 
be registered but WILL NOT be admitted to any fo- 


_rums or the Auction. There will be no day passes or 


“Auction Only” tickets. Again, pre-registration will 
avoid these problems. : 


GENERAL CONFERENCE INFORMATION 


he 


and Conference oni are responsible for the secu- 


_ rity of personal property in the Flea Market area. We © 


are asked to confine market activity to the desig- 


nated area to avoid the NY State Thruway right-of- 


way. All parking must be in marked spaces. Vehicles 
illegally parked will be towed at their own expense. 
This is a town fire law. 


AUCTION POLICIES 

Your registration includes the cost of auction ma- 
terials for the primary registrant. Additional auction 
cards are issued only upon payment of full registra- 
tion fee. A bid is a contract under New York law. The 
AWA recommends that you do not allow others to 
use your bidding number. YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE 


_ FOR ANY CHARGES. There will be a $20.00 fee for 
failure to pay auction charges. 


2011 ANNUAL CONFERENCE — EASY REFERENCE 


ne 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY. SATURDAY | 


oF : _ THURSDAY FRIDAY 
AUGUST 16 0 AUGUST17 = AUGUST 18 AUGUST 19 AUGUST 20 © 
ene oS iz Round-the-Clock Flea Market 
eee ee ee ar a ke vee Flea Market Open to 
ee a ray Opens General Public te 
 Booam od Opens Koen Opens Book Fair Opens _ Book Fair Opens 
FRR eae _ Book FairOpens Book FairOpens ~~ Contest Check-In Auction Preview 
e an. 2 | aS Vac Tube & 
oe Ss Paper Auction 
9,00 am, iy ) Contest Judging . 
; 10:00 a.m. International ‘Members’ Write A Book General Auction 
SD hes Presentation Forum | 
11:00 ee Photographing — toe 
ee ? Radios 
Mid Ladies’ Luncheon 
~ Noon oe oS : Contest Viewing — Auction Stops 
1:00 p.m. oe DX Skimmer Bart Lee Granville Klink Auction 
° : Continues 
2:00 p.m. . ‘Afternoon at Key & Telegraph Pre-1912 
Be the AWA Museum _ : Auction Check-In 
2:30 p.m. ‘ “American Morse 
Cee ae >, Cub 
3:00 p.m. Amateur 
oe : ne Operations 
4330 p.m. : Military Squad Auction Pickup 
see Radio — and Payout 
5:00 p.m. : ~ Social Hour 
6:00 p.m. ro italian Buffet 
PREETI Dinner 
. 7:00 p.m. International Members’ 
fe Dinner | Banquet 
7:30 p.m. Pizza/Dance 
| S ae ‘Until 11 p.m. ae 
. 8:00 p.m. Contest Check-in 
oe Until 11 p.m. 
8: opm. “Moonlight — 
en Restorations os 
ee r I p.m. ae Contest Viewing & 
Rae ee Auction Preview 
“10.00 p.m. e : Movie Night : 
vpm Contest Pickup 
199h 


B. Electronic Televiciones i 
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be black-and-white or color. Kit or factory. | 


25. International Radio | 
A. Pre 1945. | 
Bring in any y radio or artifact produced before 1945 | 
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obi i any ratio o artifact produced afer 1945 | 
any country outside the US. 
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31. Category. 
Mbit 


just one single turn of the grid coil to 
achieve regeneration [5)! This was initially 
tried on the 224A, without success. 


I subsequently experimented with capac- _ 


itive coupling between the plate and the 
grid, tickler coil coupling between the plate 
and the grid, and finally, an actual combi- 
nation of the two. Only the cathode tickler 
to grid coil method was reliably pre- 
dictable, and seemed to have a minimum 
impact upon the tuning of the grid circuitry. 
But even here, I found it to be absolutely 
critical that the cathode coil be close-cou- 
pled (physically) to the main coil, to ensure 
that oscillation might start. i 

The actual number of turns used on the 
tickler coil itself is dependent upon the 
band in use: for 7-MHz, the amount of turns 
used in the tickler should almost equal (but 
not exceed) those used in the main tuning 
coil. On 3.5-MHz, the tickler should have 
roughly half the turns of the tuning coil. 
The 1.8-MHz band tickler should be about 
one-third the size of the main coil. 

Try these ratios as a starting point: with 
luck, they will prove effective for you, too. 
If not, some trimming/adding of turns will 
be needed. 

Each of the antenna link coils consists of 
about one quarter to one third (not at all 
critical) the amount of turns in the main 
tuning coils, and are wound just below the 
“cold” end of each of the latter, with a spac- 
ing no greater than 1/4". The tickler coils 
are wound above each main tuning coil, 
with no spacing at all. Remember to wind 
each and every coil in the same direction. 

Note the use of 6.3-volt pilot lamps, with 
only 3-plus volts of AC to light them: this 
was deliberately done in order to extend the 
life of each bulb. While they are admittedly 
dimmer than they otherwise could be be- 
cause they are receiving only half of their 
prescribed voltage, there is still enough 
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illumination to make them useful, as well as 
non-distracting. 


Conclusion 

The 1938 writer who said that a regener- 
ative pre-selector is the equal of two cas- 
caded “straight” RF amplifiers (6) certainly 
knew what he was talking about. Addition 
of this extra stage to my QST Super-12 re- 
ceiver has breathed new life into it. It will 
do the same for your own set of vintage 
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BY ERIC P. WENAAS 


PHOTOGRAPHING ANTIQUE RADIOS 


PART 3: POST-PROCESSING TECHNIQUES 


his article is the last in a series about 
improving the quality of photographs 
of your antique radio artifacts taken 
for publication. The post-processing tech- 
niques presented here are only a small frac- 
tion of those that are available in the ubiq- 
uitous series of Photoshop CS and Elements 
programs, but they are among the simplest 
and most useful. They include the basic 
ones I use for virtually every photograph 
(auto-color balance, image rotation, crop- 
ping, and level adjustment), as well as more 
advanced techniques including applications 
of selection tools, the Healing Brush tool, 
and image transforms—all of which can 
greatly improve photographs. 

The techniques presented here are de- 
scribed in manuals for the Photoshop pro- 
grams, the latest of which can be down- 
loaded free of charge from the two website 
addresses given at the end of this article 
(Photoshop CS5 and Elements 9). You may 
also want to purchase one of the better books 
on Photoshop or Elements or one of the 
other available guides in local bookstores or 
from the Internet, or one of the video tutori- 
als available on DVD. I hesitate to make any 
specific recommendations because of the di- 
versity of opinions on these resources. 

All techniques described here can be ac- 
cessed from either the toolbox menu which 
appears at the left of the work space when 
opening Photoshop programs, or from the 
six or so drop-down menus appearing in the 
menu bar at the top. Alternatively, most of 
the techniques and associated commands 
can be easily accessed by keyboard short- 
cuts which are identified here for each tech- 
nique as it is introduced. 


Basic Post-Processing Techniques 
The four basic post-processing steps which 


I use on virtually every photograph are illus- 
trated with the aid of the raw photograph of an 
early French military crystal set shown in Fig. 
1. To begin, simply drag the photograph into 
the work space of Photoshop. The first step is 
to color balance the image with the Auto 
Color feature which can be accessed either 
from the drop-down menu (Image>Adjust- 
ments>Auto Color), or applied directly by 
touching the Ctrl+Shift+B keys. 

Toggling between the original and the 
color-balanced image for purposes of mak- 
ing comparisons can be accomplished by re- 
peatedly applying Ctrl+Z. Color balancing 
almost always improves the photograph, al- 
though the improvement cannot be ob- 
served in this example due to the black and 
white format of this journal. Color balance 
should be applied before cropping because 
cropping can affect the color balance. 

The second step, if necessary, is to rotate 
the canvas to align the image to the border. 
Four types of rotation are possible including 
180°, 90° clockwise or counterclockwise, 
and arbitrary. There are no shortcut keys to 
access these options, but they are accessible 
from the Image drop-down menu at the top 
(Image>Rotate Canvas). I find the Arbitrary 
Rotation selection to be most useful. Since 
the the photograph of the crystal set was de- 
liberately composed with the base posi- 
tioned askew to the edge of the image, no ro- 
tation adjustment should be made. 

The third step is to crop the image either 
to change the aspect ratio or to eliminate un- 
wanted portions, thereby maximizing the 
image area of interest—an important con- 
sideration for publications where space is at 
a premium. Cropping is accomplished with 
the Crop tool which can be accessed from 
the toolbox menu or activated by touching 
the C key. 


ADMIN@CHEZWENAAS.COM 
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Move the Crop tool to an appropriate 
point, click the mouse and drag the tool to 
define the desired cropped area. To reposi- 
tion the area, move the cursor inside the se- 
lected area, then click and drag it to a new 
position. To increase or decrease the size of 
the selected area, grab one of the small 
square boxes along the border with the cur- 
sor, then click and drag it inward or out- 
ward. When you are satisfied with the 
cropped area you have selected, click the 
commit button at the top (check mark); if 
you are not satisfied, click the stop/return 
button (circle with diagonal slash). 

Note: in older versions of Photoshop, you 
may have to click on image>crop in the 
drop down menu to accept the crop or click 
on a point outside the cropped area to can- 
cel it—ed 

The results for the three steps described 
above are shown in Fig. 2. The image is 
now larger due to cropping and somewhat 
brighter than the original due to the appli- 
cation of Auto Color. However, the image 
is still too dark, particularly in the center of 
the breadboard, and requires further adjust- 
ment. The Auto Level adjustment will not 
produce much of a change after the Auto 
Color adjustment is applied, and so further 
level adjustment must be applied manually. 

The levels can be adjusted manually by 
using the Level Dialog Box which is acces- 
sible from the Image drop-down menu 
(Image>Adjustments>Levels) or by touch- 
ing Ctrl+L. The best way to change the level 
is to adjust the dark tones, midtones, and 
light tones separately using the three sliders 
in the upper portion of the Dialog box. 

The midtone adjustment is one of the 
best features of this box, allowing the 
darker tones to be lightened without mak- 
ing the lighter tones too light. Move the 
middle slider (known as the gamma slider) 
to the left, and if necessary move the right 
hand slider to the left a bit as well. To com- 
plete this task, click Okay. The final image 
of Fig. 3 was produced by adjusting only 
the middle tones using the gamma slider. 


“Healing Brush”’ Tool 
The Healing Brush tool is useful for cor- 
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Eiiemd Original photo prior to application 
of three basic steps. 


Fig. 2. After auto-color adjustment and 
cropping. 


Fig. 3. After midtone (gamma) adjustment. 


recting flaws and imperfections in images 
and also for joining adjacent but disparate 
areas (as illustrated in the next section). 
How well the Healing Brush can repair 
damaged areas is illustrated with a photo- 
graph of the badly damaged Brown Micro- 
phone Amplifier shown in Fig. 4. While 
small imperfections are perfectly accept- 
able for antique radio photographs—some 
might say desirable—the extensive damage 
on the lid of this set would be a great dis- 
traction for any publication or presentation. 

The damage can be repaired with the 
Healing Brush which is activated by click- 
ing the J key. A Healing Brush option bar 
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Fig. 4. Damaged brown microphone ampli- 
fier before correction. 


Fig. 5. Right half of crack corrected with 


healing tool; size of circle shown to left of 


knob; note exposed nailheads. 


Fig 6. Completely corrected amplifier. 


will appear under the drop down menu and 
a circular ring will appear representing the 
size of the healing circle. The size of the 
Healing Brush can be made smaller by 
clicking on the left bracket key “[” or larger 
by depressing the right bracket key “‘].” 
The diameter of the Healing Brush 
should be adjusted to a size slightly larger 
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than the size of the imperfection to be elim- 
inated, or in the case of an extended crack 
or line, to a diameter such somewhat larger 
than the width of the crack or line. The di- 
ameter of the circle I used for healing the 
lengthy split in the Brown amplifier lid is 
shown just to the left of the knob in the cen- 
ter of Fig. 5. 

Begin by checking the “Aligned” option 
in at the right of the Healing Brush option 
bar. Situate the Healing Brush circle in an 
undamaged area adjacent to the imperfec- 
tion and press the Alt+click to sample the 
area. This sampling will allow the tool to 
match the texture, lighting, transparency, 
and shading in the damaged area for a 
seamless repair. 

For a small mar, center the tool over the 
mar and click the mouse to eliminate it. For 
a line imperfection, click and drag the Heal- 
ing Brush along the imperfection. You may 
also try applying the tool along the line with 
individual clicks. You can reset the tool 
with an Alt+click in an undamaged area 
next to the imperfection each time before 
you apply the Healing Brush to the dam- 
aged area. Alternatively, you can retain the 
initial sampling point during the healing 
process by deselecting the “Aligned” op- 
tion. With a little practice, you can deter- 
mine which of these three strategies works 
best. 

The nail heads on the Brown Amplifier 
are far too pronounced as compared to the 
original set in which they were not discern- 
able. These nail heads can be removed with 
an Alt+click in an area adjacent to each nail 
head followed by a single click over the nail 
head itself. The final result for a “restored” 
Brown Amplifier lid is shown in Fig. 6. 
Clearly, virtual restoration in Photoshop is 
easier than actual restoration in the 
workshop! 


Selection Tools 


Selection tools (available in the toolbox 
menu) are used to limit the areas where al- 
terations are applied—for example, while 
adjusting colors or levels, applying filters 
(e. g., blur, sharpen), and healing or cloning 
areas near borders or edges. Three 
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categories of selection tools are available in 
Photoshop/Elements programs: 1) Marquee 
tools consisting of selected geometries 
(squares/rectangles, circles/ellipses, 
rows/columns), 2) Lasso tools (freehand 
Lasso, Polygonal Lasso formed by multiple 
straight-edges, and a Magnetic Lasso which 
latches on to well-defined image edges 
when the tool is dragged nearby), and 3) a 
Magic Wand tool and a Quick Selection 
tool (available only in more-recent ver- 
sions) which select areas with pixels of a 
similar color. 

All versions of the Photoshop CS series 
have a Pen tool, not found in E/ements, that 
allows the user to select a space by placing 
individual points. While a point-by-point 
selection of a specific area can be time con- 
suming, this tool is very easy to use and a 
sure thing for selecting complex shapes, 
particularly when the range of color varia- 
tion is very limited—a situation often found 
with antique radios. 

As an example of how selection tools can 
be used to advantage, consider the photo- 
graph of Fig. 7 consisting of a Firth Voca- 
phone receiver with a strip of black paper 
placed in front to eliminate the reflection 
from the light-gray background paper onto 
the black panel (see Part II of this series). 
The black paper strip can easily be removed 
by selecting only the region occupied by 
the black paper and replacing its color with 
one matching the foreground immediately 
in front of the receiver. 

The black paper can easily be selected 
with a touch of the Magic Wand tool which 
can be activated by depressing the W key. 
Start by selecting 50 for the Tolerance op- 
tion located in the Magic Wand option bar 
that has appeared under the drop down 
menu. Place the tip of the wand anywhere 
on the black paper and click the mouse. The 
region selected by the click is that area en- 
closed by twinkling dashed lines. 

With any luck, the entire black area will 
be selected with a single touch. If not, de- 
press and hold the Shift key and then re- 
peatedly click the Magic Wand to add ad- 
ditional areas until the entire area of black 
paper is enclosed in a twinkling border and 
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Fig. 7. Vocaphone receiver with black 
paper to eliminate reflections. 


O 


Fig. 8. Dragging Healing Tool circle across 
interface line. 


Fig. 9. Final result—no sign of the black 
paper. 


Fig. 10. Background transformed from 
gray to white—see text. 
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there are no twinkling lines inside the 
border. If portions of the radio itself or 
light areas around the radio are inadver- 
tently selected, they can be removed by 
moving the wand to that area, depressing 
the Alt key and clicking the mouse. 

The next step is to fill the selected area 
with a color matching the strip immedi- 
ately adjacent to the base of the receiver. 
This can be achieved using the Fill Dia- 
log box which can be found from the Edit 
drop down menu (Edit>Fill), or by se- 
lecting Shift+Backspace. 

Select the drop down menu in the Dia- 
log box labeled “Use” and select the 
“Color” option. Move the cursor over the 
image and an eye dropper for selecting 
color will appear. Position the tip of the 
eye dropper in the thin strip between the 
radio and the black paper and then click 
the mouse to select the color at that point. 
Click Okay to change the color in the se- 
lected area and then click Okay once 
again to close the Dialog box. Complete 
this task by pressing Ctrl+D to deselect the 
area. 

The colors may not quite match all along 
the interface between the two areas and/or 
there may be a residual line at the interface. 
The line and/or the region of discontinuity 
can be easily eliminated with the healing 
tool by dragging it along the entire interface 
as illustrated in a close-up of the lower-left 
corner shown in Fig. 8. The final result is 
shown in Fig. 9. 

For those who would prefer to have the 
object set against a white background (or 
solid background of any color), the healing 
tool can be used to select the entire back- 
ground around the radio, and the Fill Dialog 
box can then be used to fill the entire sur- 
rounding area with a color of choice. The 
result for an all-white background is shown 
in Fig. 10. 


Transforms 


There are a number of different trans- 
forms for changing the perspective of an 
image (e.g., scaling, rotating, flipping, 
skewing, distorting), but the one I find most 
useful for antique radio photography is the 
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ig. 11. Skewed nameplate. 


Fig. 12. Skew corrected using distort transfor- 
mation. 


Distort transform which allows the user to 
stretch or compress the image. An example 
of how this transform can be used is illus- 
trated with the photograph of a nameplate 
intended for inclusion in a recent publica- 
tion (see Fig. 11). Given that this skewed 
nameplate was to appear along with a num- 
ber of other nameplates which were not 
askew, the skewed image as it appears here 
would have been distracting. 

The Distort transform can be applied to 
this image to de-skew it by first selecting 
the entire image with Ctrl+A followed by 
clicking Distort, which has no shortcut key. 
The Distort button can be found in either 
the Image or Edit drop-down menu (de- 
pending on the particular version of Photo- 
shop used). Click on Transform>Distort. 
Transform handles (small squares) will ap- 
pear in the four corners and middle of each 
of the four sides of the image. 

The image can be squared up by selecting 
one or more transform handles in the cor- 
ners and dragging them in or out. The over- 
all image width and height can be adjusted 
by selecting and dragging transform handles 

(continued on page 47) 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any illustrations in 


separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Dealing With Transformer Problems 


the various types of transformers 

found in radios. It’s necessary to deal 
with these if one wishes to make a set oper- 
ative rather than just an exhibit on a shelf. I 
have found several ways to repair or work 
around defective transformers. But if I can’t 
restore a unit so that it looks the same, I al- 
ways make an effort to find a replacement 
original. It is always a good idea to make 
the radio appear as it did originally because 
looking at an old set might be the most fre- 
quent experience you have with it. 

Regardless of type, most transformers 
have windings with a lot of turns of fine 
wire. Corrosion is the most likely cause of 
failure, resulting in an open circuit on one 
of the legs of a winding. When dealing with 
transformers, you are likely to be working 
with wire in the size range of 30 ga to 43 ga, 
or 0.010 to 0.002 inch diameter. If you en- 
counter wire smaller than about 40 ga, then 
you have to be extra careful not to break it 
when making repairs. It helps to have a 
magnifying lamp when soldering connec- 
tions involving small wire. 

Power transformer failure occurs in a 
lot of 30s radios. The best solution is to find 
a replacement with the requisite high volt- 
age and filament secondary windings. Of 
course make sure the amperage of the fila- 
ment winding is high enough to supply the 
tubes and the voltage and current ratings of 
the high voltage windings are about right. 

I have a 12-tube Model 12A58 Zenith 
with a rather large power transformer that 
had an open leg of the center-tapped high 
voltage winding. Large transformers like 
this are hard to find. You can open such 
transformers and remove the coil from the 
stacked iron core. Make notes of the con- 
figuration to help you re-assemble it. You 


Pies are often encountered with 
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may not get back to this right away and 
notes always help. 

I salvaged my transformer by first re- 
moving the outer 6-volt and 5-volt filament 
windings and then the high voltage wind- 
ing. I retained the primary winding and 
originally planned to rewind all three sec- 
ondaries. I recorded the number of turns in 
the filament windings, but my turns count 
on the high voltage secondary might have 
been thrown off because of wire breakage 
during removal. 

Before dismantling, I had measured the 
voltage on the good leg of the high voltage 
winding and found it to be 300. I decided to 
wind just one 300-volt leg and switch to a 
full-wave bridge rectifier circuit that would 
eliminate the need for a 300-0-300 sec- 
ondary. Using diodes for the bridge also 
eliminated the need for the 5-volt filament 
winding—and the diodes could be mounted 
out of sight under the chassis. 

How did I decide on the number of turns 
to use for the 300-volt secondary? Let’s call 
the number of turns on the original 6.3-volt 
winding n. From this number, the turns on 
the transformer primary could be calculated 
as 115/6.3 times n. The required turns for 
the new 300 volt secondary would then be 
300/115 times the number of primary turns. 

The trickiest part of such a rewinding job 
is bringing the leads from the fine-wire 
winding out of the transformer for connec- 
tion to the radio circuit. The lead is placed 
crossways over the winding and taped down. 
Then the connection end of the lead is bent 
back over the top of the tape and the coil 
wire is wrapped around the lead end and sol- 
dered. The soldered connection is covered 
with tape. Bending the lead back over the 
tape before soldering insures that the lead 
won’t later be easily accidently pulled out. 
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If this is a center tap, the coil winding is 
continued over the top of the tape to com- 
plete the second leg. The lead can either be 
brought to one edge and taken out a small 
hole in the bobbin or can be simply brought 
to the exterior of the coil if there are no 
sidewalls on the bobbin. 

If there are no sidewalls, you may need to 
provide temporary support with end covers 
of stiff material (plastic or heavy paper) to 
contain the winding. Covered, stranded 
wire of 26 to 30 ga. is about the right size 
for internal and external connections. 

Because I wasn’t as efficient in getting 
the wire on (or maybe because my sec- 
ondary wire was a little large) I decided I 
didn’t have enough space for filament 
windings. I had already eliminated the need 
for the 5-volt winding. Now I substituted a 
separate 6.3-volt transformer—also hidden 
under the chassis—for the 6.3-volt wind- 
ing. With this fix, the radio operates well 
and could always be restored to the original 
setup if I, or the next owner, comes across 
a replacement transformer. 

IF transformers for superhets, usually 
tuned to frequencies like 162 kHz, 260 
kHz, or 455 kHz, contain windings of very 
fine wire wrapped in a complex manner to 
achieve narrow passbands. When I en- 
counter an open one, I look for bad solder 
connections. If that isn’t successful and I 
can’t spot the open wire by inspection, I 
look to replace the entire unit with one hav- 
ing the same center frequency. If it doesn’t 
have a similar outer can, I will try to install 
the coil assembly into the original can. I 
haven’t found many defective IF trans- 
formers in the sets I’ve worked on. 

RF transformers such as found in some 
early sets, like Federal, Acme, Erla, Rem- 
ler, etc., generally consist of iron cores with 
quite a few turns of wire, but not so many 
that rewinding is an arduous task. Generally 
these transformers were designed for a 
somewhat limited portion of the broadcast 
band and the iron core is essential to the de- 
sign. The AK RF transformers on open 
breadboard sets are also of this genre. 

Federal transformers can be opened with 
some care, as can other makes. Acme trans- 
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formers usually have open or broken con- 
nections at the inside terminal. A heat gun 
helps remove wax when it is encountered. 
I’ve found that in many cases the connec- 
tions inside the case are the cause of failure. 
If you’ve had similar experiences with RF 
transformers, send the information to me. 
I'll run it in this column so that other read- 
ers can benefit from them. 

Audio transformers seem to be the type 
most often found defective. Some au- 
toranging voltmeters can be misleading 
when checking these because the induc- 
tance can fool the meter into giving a false 
open reading. I advise putting the voltmeter 
on a fixed range when checking. 

I’ve repaired a few audio transformers by 
zapping them with a high voltage using a 
device I built for that purpose. But the suc- 
cess rate for this technique is not very high 
and one takes a chance on further damaging 
the transformer. Use it only as a last resort. 
I’ve sometimes been able to correct an open 
circuit by tightening terminal screws and 
resoldering visible connections. 

Should a fix not be possible and a re- 
placement transformer can’t be found, I try 
to find a replacement coil or another trans- 
former that will fit into the case (assuming 
the old transformer is totally encased with a 
metal shell.) I’ve had some success fitting 
the small transformers that Antique Elec- 
tronic Supply sells into cases or using the 
coils they sell on the original transformer 
iron core. One of the more primitive audio 
transformers is the type in breadboard is- 
lands and in cans in the early AK sets. It 
consists of an iron wire core passed through 
the coils and bent around the outside to 
form the magnetic path. The characteristics 
of these are nearly identical to the P-T156 
transformers sold by AES. 

Failing all else, my last resort is rewind- 
ing the coil. Generally this means making 
the coil form out of plastic to fit over the 
iron laminated core and winding 5000 to 
15000 turns of wire on the form. 

What about the quality of transformers? 
The turns ratio of an audio transformer is 
usually 3:1 or 5:1. 

More important than that characteristic is 
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the amount of iron in the core and the number 
of turns on the primary. The weight of the 
transformer is a good clue as to its quality. 
Heavy is generally better. Most early battery 
sets do not require a high quality transformer 
to operate reasonably well but I try to match 
the original quality if possible. I measured the 
primary inductance of several old transform- 
ers and report my results in the chart (right). 

Generally the lower inductance trans- 
formers have around 2000 turns on the pri- 
mary whereas the higher inductance might 
have 3000 turns. This translates to about 
6000 and 9000 secondary turns, respec- 
tively, for 3:1 ratio transformers. 

The transformers that have higher pri- 
mary inductance are more effective in 
transferring low frequency audio. In my 
opinion, even the worst in this regard are 
still able to perform well enough to match 
horn speaker quality. 

For a transformer in the plate circuit of 
regenerative detector, such as the Westing- 


Primary Inductances, in Henrys, 
for Various Audio Transformers 


A53c xfmr (modern) 

AK 10 & 20 audio 

P-T156 AES (modern) 

Kennedy 525 

Federal 65 or 66 

Magnavox AC3 amplifier open core transformer 


Federal 226 

Kennedy V 

Stromberg Carlson 3A (Model 1B radio) 
Westinghouse RC 

Merit A2196 similar to Kennedy V 
Thordarson Scott World Record Super 9 
P-T156 AES with Ni core (modern) 
Hammond 124 B (modern) 

Rauland Lyric R500 


house RC, the detection sensitivity might 
suffer if a transformer of lower quality were 
to be substituted. This transformer has 3600 
primary turns and 17,280 secondary turns 
of 43 ga. wire, and success in winding it, 
and others, will be the subject of a future 
column. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ANTIQUE RADIOS, continued from page 44 


on the sides. All dimensions of the image 
will be changed proportionally during the 
squaring process. A square grid to help in 
truing the sides can be overlaid on the image 
(and subsequently removed) by clicking 
Ctrl+apostrophe (‘). Complete the task by 
clicking on the check mark at the top to ac- 
cept the transform and use Ctrl+D to dese- 
lect the image. The final de-skewed image 
obtained by applying the Distort transform 
to the skewed image is shown in Fig. 12. 


Concluding Comments 


The main objective of this article is to 
show how photographs can be improved 
with post-processing techniques without 
giving detailed instructions for using the 
techniques and associated option settings. 
While the post-processing examples ad- 
dressed here are only a very small sample 
of what can be accomplished with Photo- 
shop CS and Elements, the techniques pre- 
sented here are among those that can im- 
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prove radio photographs the most—and 
fortunately are also some of the easiest to 
use. 

Since there are many versions of Photo- 
shop CS and Elements, please forgive me if 
certain of the instructions, shortcuts or menu 
locations are not exactly correct for your 
version of Photoshop. Also, forgive me for 
not being able to address the purpose of the 
optional settings that appear at the top of the 
menu bar. You should refer to a manual 
covering the specific version of the program 
you are using for the final word on the in- 
structions, options, shortcuts and menus. 


REFERENCES 


CS5 Manual: http://help.adobe.com/en_US/ 
photoshop/cs/using/photoshop_cs5_help.pdf 


Elements 9 Manual: http://help.adobe.com/ 


en_US/photoshopelements/ using/ 
photoshopelements_9 help.pdf 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: dparks999@verizon.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Building a New Old Radio 


ety—a group of eccentrics who never 

left the 1920s and admire the works of 
the humorist P.G. Wodehouse. In the 
“Jeeves” series of BBC TV programs pro- 
duced in the 1990s, featuring the character 
Bertie Wooster and using Wodehouse ma- 
terial, you will notice a modish radio re- 
ceiver made by Pye Radio, Ltd (1). The set, 
known as the “Sunrise” because of the 
grille design, was made in several models 
during the thirties, but was discontinued 
shortly after the events of Pearl Harbor. 

If you go looking for one of these Bertie 
Wooster specials, you will find they bring 
high prices, kind of like the British equiva- 
lent of our Catalin sets. Similarly, their 
chassis designs seem to have been fairly 
simple, not to say primitive. Lacking 
enough bread, or dough either, to acquire a 
Pye Sunrise and pay a high shipping cost to 
boot, I determined to make a reproduction 
of one. 


[-: a member of the Wodehouse Soci- 


A Pye “Sunrise” set. 
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I have mentioned before my inner soft 
spot for American Bosch radios. They con- 
tinued to be made in my hometown of 
Springfield, MA, long after the other radio 
manufacturer, Westinghouse, moved pro- 
duction to Pittsburgh. Bosch added “Amer- 
ican” to its name during World War I to 
make sure folks would identify the com- 
pany as true-blue. 

Radio production began in 1925, and as 
improved tubes came along, Bosch pro- 
duced their four-tube “Model 4.” This set 
used two 224 tetrodes and a 247 power pen- 
tode, plus a 280 rectifier. It was just a TRF 
design without bells, but plenty of whistles 
due to a tendency to overload and oscillate 
with strong signals. The set came in the 
vaguely Teutonic cabinet Bosch used for 
many of its early °30s radios. 

I decided to build a Bosch 4 circuit inside 
a Pye Sunrise cabinet. A friend who has a 
laser cutting business made me a few ma- 
hogany panels using the peaked Pye 


The first version of my reproduction cabinet. 
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“Model A” grill cutout pattern. Cutting the 
top pieces to match the angles of the grill 
was a bit tricky. I used clear red oak all 
glued together with Gorilla Glue. 

You can check the simple Bosch design 
on Nostalgia Air (2). I made my chassis 
using copperclad pieces soldered together, 
with all the parts taken from the junk box. 
Instead of 224s I used a pair of 6AU6s, with 
a 6AQ5 output tube and a silicon rectifier. 
This cabinet could accommodate an eight- 
inch speaker, but I installed a six inch Al- 
nico behind a contrasting piece of grill 
cloth. 
Without AVC, the set works just like the 
Bosch, breaking into howls if you let it 
overload. But it sounds just fine at lower 
volume next to the old easy chair. A 20 foot 
antenna is all it needs to develop almost 20 


yduig 


The Bosch-inspired 4-tube circuit used in 
the first version was built on a chassis made 
from copper-clad board. 


volts of audio from the old-time power de- 
tector circuit. And it looks ever so Deco! 
This first set came out badly. I hadn’t 
planned well for getting the chassis in and 
out and had to make a cutaway on the right 
side to accommodate the dial. Learning 
from experience for a change, I put together 
a second radio using an AC/DC four-tube 
superheterodyne design, and this one came 
out better. It has a fancy lighted dial, and 
uses a spiderweb loop antenna that I made 
by trial and error to match the two-gang 
——— vs . tuning cap I had in the junk box. 
My second version had a better provision This will make a nice show-and-tell item 
for installation of the chassis. It used a 4- for the next local P.G. Wodehouse fan club 
tube AC/DC circuit with a loop antennaand meeting. Also—my extra panels need to 
lighted dial. find a home. 


aac 
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RADIO REPRODUCERS 


EDITED BY BUFORD CHIDESTER, 785 LOCUST ST., MOUNT WOLF, PA, 17347 
E-MAIL speakerpeople@comcast.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The “Dixie” Cone Speaker 


o, it wasn’t manufactured down 
Ne About all that is known about 
this speaker is that it was manufac- 

tured in Oakland, California in the mid- 
1920s. Though a speaker collector for many 
years, I’ve come across only two of these 
models. I have not found documentation or 
advertisements about this speaker, although 
they may certainly exist somewhere in the 
old radio magazines or newspapers. If any- 
one reading this article has can 
provide more information on 
the Dixie I would appreciate it. 
A fellow collector came 
across this example and 
wanted me to check it out. I 
was excited to receive it and 
find out more about it. Shown 
in the photos are different 
views of the external and inter- 
nal construction. As I exam- 
ined it, | immediately thought 
of Johnny Cash’s “One Piece at a Time” 
song, in which he describes having assem- 
bled a Cadillac from various parts and 
pieces acquired over the years. During the 
mid 1920s many radio-related items were 
being manufactured in small garage shops 


Front and back views of the Dixie speaker. 
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from components that were 
pulled together from wher- 
ever they could be found. The Dixie 
speaker seemed to be no exception. 

The overall design, with its wooden sup- 
port posts and flat wooden base, was simi- 
lar to the Music Master Model 12. The 
Music Master also has a round wooden cen- 
ter body with pleated cloth covers front and 
back. The Dixie speaker has a round metal 

«x body with a wooden cover on 
the back. Its wooden front 
cover is an exact duplicate of 
that on a Rola speaker, includ- 
ing the identical grille cloth de- 
sign and finish. 


The Dixie’s molded resin 
nameplate. 


The complete center body, 
hinged with two machine screws 
that protrude through the wooden posts, can 
be tilted up or down. The molded resin name- 
plate is attached at the bottom of the front 
cover exactly where it would have been lo- 
cated on the Rola speaker. The mahogany fin- 
ish on the base and posts is identical to that of 
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Removal of the back cover reveals a 6" 
cone speaker with a standard Utah re- 
producer. 


the Music Master Model 12. 

The base is a large flat wooden oval. 
The manufacturers paper identification 
tag is on the bottom of the base. Re- 
moving three wood screws on the back 
reveals a 6" cone speaker. The repro- 
ducer unit is a standard Utah spring- 
loaded balanced-armature reproducer 
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with a six-foot brown cord. 


SILENT KEYS 


We record the passing of the following AWA member with deep regret. 


ROBERT “BOB” W. SCHAUMLEFFEL, WAZ2IKS, 83, (3-9-11) was employed as 
an electronic engineer at the Acme Electric Corporation in Cuba, NY until he retired 
due to a family illness. Earlier he worked for the Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
DC prior to joining the U.S. Army. While working for the government Schaumleffel 
was involved with the Apollo Space Program. He attended St. Bonaventure Univer- 
sity in Allegany, NY where he studied chemistry and was a graduate of Capital En- 
gineering Institute in Washington, DC. Schaumleffel was a Past Master of Enchanted 
Mountain Masonic Lodge and Past Grand Royal Matron for Order of Amaranth. In 
addition he served as a Director of AWA from 1999 to 2007 and held memberships 
in the Olean Rotary Club and Olean Stamp Club. Schaumleffel also enjoyed interna- 
tional travel with particular interests in archeology, lapidary, entomology and pho- 
tography. He was a resident of Olean, NY. (Thanks to Dr. William Fizette, W2DGB, 
Mrs. Marjorie Schaumleffel and Olean Times-Herald, March 10, 2011) 


JAMES “JIM” L. TROE, 87, (12-23-10) worked as an electrical engineer for the 
Bell Laboratories in New Jersey and overseas locations from 1948 until retirement. 
His assignments included projects relating to radar systems and cellular technology, 
including the development and testing of the first cellular mobile phone system in the 
U.S. Troe continued to contribute to the development of cellular technology at sev- 
eral firms until his final retirement in 1997. He was the past President of The Antique 
Radio Club of America, served as a Director and as one of the Associate Editors of — 
their publication, The Antique Radio Gazette. He enjoyed collecting antique radios 
and was active in family and community events. Troe’s education at lowa State Uni- 
versity was interrupted by service in the U.S. Navy during WWII as an electronics in- 
structor. He graduated from the school in 1948. At time of death Troe was living in © 
Lansdale, PA. (Thanks to Merrill Bancroft) 


Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, 
WIGYR, 1225 New Britain Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06110-2405. Silent Key notifications must 

confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, a copy _ 
of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the _ 
executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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BY JIM COOK, WOOXX 


THE RAYTHEON GASEOUS RECTIFIER 


s radio became a popular source of 
Ars entertainment in the 1920s, the 
eed to operate receivers from batter- 
ies became a major inconvenience. The stor- 
age batteries often used to light the vacuum 
tube filaments could at least be recharged. 
But a greater irritation was the frequent need 
to discard and replace the expensive “B” bat- 
teries that supplied current to the plates. 

A preponderance of homes had been 
wired for electricity by the early 1920s—es- 
pecially in urban areas. But there was no sat- 
isfactory rectifier tube on the market for 
converting the alternating current supplied 
to most homes into the direct current needed 
for the “B” supply. The UX-216B vacuum 
tube rectifier was available, but it was ex- 
pensive, had a short life, and had significant 
voltage drop. A better rectifier was clearly 
needed for home radio power supplies. 

Two former college roommates, Lau- 
rence K. Marshall and Vannevar Bush, 
along with scientist Charles G. Smith, 
founded the American Appliance Company 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1922. They 
had intended to develop improved refriger- 
ation equipment for home use. When that 
effort was unsuccessful, they redirected 
their work to develop a better rectifier for 
home radios. Charles Smith had previously 
designed the Amrad type “S” rectifier that 
was marketed to amateur radio operators. 
The first successful product of this new 
company was a gaseous rectifier which was 
patented in 1925. They named it the 
“Raytheon B Rectifier.” They coined the 
name “Raytheon” from French and Greek 
root words that translated into “beam of 
light from the gods.” 

This rectifier was a full-wave cold-cath- 
ode type with no filament. It used helium 
gas to rectify alternating current and had a 
current rating of 60 mA. This was the first 
product ever marketed using the Raytheon 
name, which eventually became the name 


of the company that produced it. The 
Raytheon B was less expensive than the 
vacuum tube rectifiers available at that time 
and had a constant voltage drop to improve 
voltage regulation. The tube was advertised 
as having “long life,” but I never found any 
reference material where this claim was 
quantified. Early ads for this rectifier em- 
phasized “60 mA for $6.00.” While this cost 
was competitive with other rectifiers at that 
time, the Raytheon B was not inexpensive. 
Six dollars in 1925 is equivalent to nearly 
seventy-three dollars in 2010. Radio was 
definitely an expensive hobby in the 1920s! 

Further developments led to the “heavy 
duty” BH rectifier. This was the most pop- 
ular of the early gaseous rectifiers, with a 
current rating of 85 mA. Later develop- 
ments completed this family of rectifiers 
with the BA rectifier, which had a 350 mA 
rating. Two other less popular rectifiers 
were also produced: Type A, a low-voltage 
chemical rectifier, and Type R, which was 
a gaseous half-wave rectifier. 

BH rectifiers are readily available at rea- 
sonable cost to collectors today, but types 
BA, A, and R are relatively rare. Early B and 
BH rectifiers used brass bases with short 


Types B (left) andeBe from author’s 
collection. 


16404 W. 126TH TERRACE, OLATHE, KS 66062 
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pins, but later versions used 
Bakelite bases with long pins 
and fit into a standard friction- 
contact four-pin socket. 

In 1927, RCA required that 
any radios manufactured under 
their patents must be equipped 
only with RCA Radiotron 
tubes. For that reason, few ra- 
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dios were designed to include a 
Raytheon rectifier in their tube 
line-up. Although this was an 
obstacle for Raytheon, they 
continued to sell their tubes to 
the manufacturers of “battery 
eliminator’ power supplies. 

Other companies began to 
produce similar gaseous recti- 
fiers, some with licensing 
agreements from Raytheon 
and some without. Among the 
companies that produced such 
rectifiers under their own 
brands were Atwater Kent, 
Majestic, and QRS. 

Although the Raytheon gaseous rectifier 
was a Successful product, it was far from per- 
fect. Its construction was similar to that of a 
voltage regulator tube, and like a voltage 
regulator tube, it required a minimum load 
current to maintain operation. Reference ma- 
terial on the internet includes comments 
about these rectifiers being “hard to start.” 

Most power supplies using this rectifier 
included large bleeder resistors to provide a 
minimum current load. In a typical radio ap- 
plication, the current is very low until the 
tubes warm up and plate current begins to 
flow. It was sometimes necessary to quickly 
turn off the power and then turn it back on 
to get these rectifiers to start operating. 

The popularity of the Raytheon gaseous 
rectifiers decreased when the type 80 vac- 
uum tube rectifier was introduced in 1929. It 
was less expensive than the Raytheon recti- 
fiers and avoided the requirement to main- 
tain a minimum load current. Although the 
market for Raytheon gaseous rectifiers de- 
creased substantially in the early 1930s, this 
product was resurrected in a different form 
when Raytheon introduced the 0Z4 cold 
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Detail pam Teas power supply circuit using a 
Raytheon gaseous rectifier. 
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Detail from advertisment: (from left)—types BH, A and B. 


cathode rectifier in 1936. This new tube be- 
came popular with the designers of automo- 
bile radios. They were used in many of the 
radios designed for General Motors through- 
out the 1940s and into the early 1950s, in- 
cluding the highly regarded Buick, Oldsmo- 
bile, and Pontiac radios of this period. 
Anyone working on old radio power sup- 
plies needs to be aware that the pin assign- 
ments for these Raytheon rectifiers were 
“upside down” compared with vacuum tube 
rectifiers that use identical four-pin sockets. 
Pins | and 4, the filament connections on a 
type 80, are the anodes on a B or BH. In- 
stalling a type 80 in a socket designed for a 
BH would apply plate-supply voltage to the 
filament, destroying the 80 rectifier and pos- 
sibly damaging the power transformer. 
REFERENCES 
The Old Timer’s Bulletin, June 1980, p. 10 
www.raytheon.com — Raytheon History 
70 Years of Radio Tubes and Valves by 
John W. Stokes, The Vestal Press, Ltd, 
Vestal, NY, 1982 
Radio News, October 1926 
Radio News, July 1927 
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RADIO RAMBLINGS 


BY WALTER LINDENBACH, C/O CCL INVESTMENTS LTD., BOX 75020, 
WESTHILLS RPO, CALGARY, AB. CANADA, T3H 3M1—PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


E-MAIL: lindenbachw@shaw.ca 


Putting Together an AM Broadcast Transmitter—Part 3 


p till now, we have considered 
| | what is necessary for the instal- 
lation of an AM broadcast radio 
transmitter. A site has to be found, per- 
mission is needed in the form of a li- 
cense, buildings and towers have to be 
put up, and transmission lines and 
matching networks have to be arranged 
to distribute the transmitter power to 
each tower in the right quantity and at 
the correct phase angle to produce the 
desired pattern. 

But there also must be a way to get the 
program from the studio to the transmit- 
ter, or we would hear nothing but a quiet 
spot on the dial. Also there must be a 
connection between the studio and the 
transmitter for transmitter control, and 
as well as a connection between trans- 
mitter and studio for supervisory infor- 
mation (conditions at the transmitter site) 
to be received. 

In 1969, I developed a system for trans- 
mission of control and supervisory informa- 
tion using a concept that had not been tried 
before in North America. The Canadian As- 
sociation of Broadcasters awarded it the 
Rogers Memorial Engineering Trophy. 

The system is shown in block form in 
Figures 1 and 2. It used old-fashioned RTL 
(resistor-transistor-logic) integrated circuit 
boards. There were 164 dual in-line 14-pin 
plastic ICs on 27 postcard-size circuit. 


The Program 


Let’s begin with the program. Had the 
distance between studio and transmitter 
been only two or three miles, it would have 
been most convenient to rent a “dedicated” 
line from the telephone company. The line 
could be readily conditioned for flat re- 
sponse up to 10 kHz and, with proper trans- 
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Figure 1. Block diagram studio equipment. 


positions of the wire pair, and there would 
be very little noise. 

But with a distance between studio and 
transmitter on the order of 20 or 30 miles, a 
telephone line facility was quite expensive. 
Then a UHF link became a practical alter- 
native. It provided a high-quality program 
channel with response from 50 Hz to 15 
kHz, and very little noise or distortion. Our 
STL (Studio-Transmitter Link) operated at 
450.7 MHz. Figures 1 and 2 show the pro- 
gram path from the STL transmitter pro- 
gram input, to the STL receiver program 
output, the peak limiter, a hybrid combiner 
and the AM transmitter. 


Control: Telling the Transmitter Site 
What to Do 

The STL was capable of transmitting two 
high-quality audio program channels. They 
were both needed for FM stereo transmis- 
sion: L+R and L-R. Obviously, for our 
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Figure 2. Block diagram transmitter site equipment. 


mono AM station only one channel was 
needed, so the second channel was used to 
send a continuous 25 kHz tone. A rotary 
telephone dial in the studio control room 
produced interruptions in the tone to repre- 
sent the number dialed. A group of relays 
interpreted the dial pulses and adjusted the 
operation of the transmitter site according 
to digits dialed. 

The remote-control functions looked like 
this: 


(see supervision) 


Functions marked with 
“kare mutually exclu- 
sive, that is, there can be 
only one of the pair at a 
time. 

Figures 1 and 2 show 
the tone pulses path 
from the telephone dial, 
to the 25 kHz control 
tone generator, the STL 
transmitter multiplex 
input, the STL receiver 
multiplex output, the 
control tone detector, a 
serial-to-parallel con- 
verter, and seven func- 
tion connections to the 
AM transmitter. 


Supervision: Finding Out What Is 
Happening at the Transmitter Site 


How can one get a signal from the trans- 
mitter site to the studio? A telephone line 
would be too expensive, as would another 
UHF link. So, what’s left? How about the 
broadcast signal itself? But it must be done 
without interference to the program. 

The program is contained in a bandwidth 
of 50 Hz to 10 kHz. The transmitter response 
goes up to about 13 
kHz, albeit tapering 
down. So tones could be 
put into the 10 to 13 
kHz band. No, that’s no 


Function Digit(s) Notes 
Dialed 

initiate telemetry scan 2 

transmitter HV on fe 

transmitter HV off A” 

normal power 10 kw eee 

low-power 1 kW ue 

day pattern So 

night pattern 9* 

overload reset 11 


standby STL receiver 167 


main STL receiver 172 
limiter bypassed io" 
limiter normal 19* 
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high voltage on: carrier on 
high-voltage off: carrier off 
normal operation 

emergency operation : 
antenna pattern for daytime 
antenna pattern for nighttime 


attempt to restore operation 
after an overload 


intended for standby STL link 
normal operation 


limiter maintains a program 
level output such that 
transmitter modulation 
does not exceed 100% 


good; there will then be 
sidebands in the trans- 
mitted signal that are 
way out of the assigned 
channel which is 5 kHz 
above and 5 kHz below 
the carrier frequency. 
Well, what’s left? 
The transmitter re- 
sponse begins to taper 
down at about 30 Hz, 
but with a bit of equal- 
ization, the band 20 Hz 
to 50 Hz is available. A 
30-hertz bandwidth is 
not very much, and that 
(continued on page 59) 
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EDITED BY TIM WALKER, W1GIG, 19 WOODSIDE AVE., WESTPORT, CT 06880, 
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Report on AM QSO Party of Feb. 19 & 20, 2011 


ast April, I provided a brief report on 

the 2011 AM QSO Party, standing in 
for Event Coordinator Lynn Bisha, 

who was out of town at column deadline 


time. But now Lynn is back and his full re- 
port follows. 


Submitted by Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 

This event is normally hosted by two 
Flagship stations, W2AN and W1HRX (the 
latter is James Millen’s call). WI1HRX was 
handled by Jim Hanlon, W8KGI from San- 
dia, NM. Jim made a total of 29 contacts on 
20, 40 and 80 meters on Saturday night and 
Sunday afternoon. Since museum station 
W2AN is currently off the air due to the 
move from the old Museum Annex to the 
new location, we relied on a cadre of vol- 
unteers to put W2AN on the air from their 
own home stations. The results were amaz- 
ing, there were AM signals booming out on 
four bands as follows: 


Station Name _  QTH Total 
Score 
NE1$ Larry ME 130 
AB2RA Janis NY 122 
W2DGB Bill PA Vz 
NA7RH Bob AZ 66 
W3FJJ Chuck MD 57 
W2RS Ray AZ 44 
W1GIG Tim CI 40 
N2BE John NJ 34 
W9AMI Judith GA 30 


Saturday night 

160M by Joe, W3GMS for 38 contacts 
80M by Bob, W2ZM for 134 contacts 
40M by Joe, WB2G for 10 contacts 


Sunday day 

80M Dave KA2J for 34, plus 25 dupes on the 
4 PM AM net 

40M Joe, WB2G for 19 contacts 

20M Jerry W1ZB for 20 contacts 


Participants ranged from casual (“I heard 
you on the air and decided to join in for a 
QSO or two.”) to dedicated (including sev- 
eral of the 4 PM AM Net regulars). Wel- 
come to all the newcomers, we trust that 
you had a good time and will consider join- 
ing AWA. 

Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 

83 Parkwood La. 

Penfield, NY 14526 


Total 


Station Name  QTH 

Score 
KD4BAO __ Tony SC... sd 3G 
W2LID Don NJ 30 
W3HWT Bill PA 20 
KI4DFC Todd AL 19 
W8NGO Jim Mi 10 
K8KK Keith OH 4 
KE5VOF Gary OK 5 
KI6MTV Jim CA Z 


Special mention goes to N2BE for the best looking handwritten log! 
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EDITED BY RICHARD BREWSTER, 145 LITTLE PECONIC BAY ROAD, 
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The 2011 Early Television Convention: 


What’s New in the World of Old TV 


By Dave Sica 
he Early Television Convention, now 
: in its ninth year, hosted the largest at- 
tendance yet, with 100 vintage televi- 
sion aficionados from around the world con- 
verging on Hilliard Ohio, a suburb of Colum- 
bus, for a weekend celebrating that unique 
slice of electronics history: television. 

So what’s new in the world of old TV? 
Well, this year just by walking in you 
would see one of the very few surviving 
Trinoscope televisions, RCA’s develop- 
mental color set that used three black-and- 
white CRTs to generate a color image. Also 
on display for the event was another rare 
color set, this one sporting a drum filter that 
covered the entire CRT, front to back and 
revolved to display a picture according to 
the short-lived CBS color system of 1950. 
Attendees also got to see a first generation 
black-and-white camera (TK-31) making 
pictures again, all this in addition to the reg- 
ular day-to-day wonders permanently on 
display in the museum. 

The event was held at the Early Televi- 
sion Museum, which is operated by the 
Early Television Foundation from April 29 
to May 1. The museum has over 4,000 feet 
of display area and contains the most com- 
plete collection of vintage television re- 
ceiving equipment in the world, including 
working examples of mechanical televi- 
sions, pre-war electronic sets, many early 
postwar examples and a breathtaking col- 
lection of early color machines, including 
developmental and production models and 
examples of both the CBS and RCA 
systems. 

In addition, the museum has on display a 
fully outfitted 1948 vintage television re- 
mote truck, complete with TK-31 image 
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orthicon cameras and an RCA TT-SA tele- 
vision transmitter that occupies an entire 
wall of one room. Yet all that was just 
background for the main activities of the 
Convention. These were a full day of pre- 
sentations covering various aspects of tele- 
vision history and the opportunities to meet 
with like-minded historians and collectors 
from around the world to compare notes 
and trade stories. 

Saturday morning featured the swap 
meet, silent auction and live auction at the 
museum. Significant auction results were: 
CBS Color set prototype w/21AXP22, 
$2500; Andrea 1F5 with repro cabinet. 
Dave Johnson collection, $6000; RCA 21" 
Color w/good 21AXP22, $4000; Dumont 
183 (1939), bid: $5000, reserve: $7000, no 
sale; RCA 621 (1946) w/good 7BP4 $1500. 
After a buffet lunch, attendees moved over 
to the Makoy Center a few blocks away for 
an afternoon of technical presentations. 

Highlights of this year’s presentations in- 
cluded another delightful and exhaustively 
researched effort by James O’ Neal with the 


Convention attendees enjoyed studying the 
artifacts and exhibits. 
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One of the few surviving RCA Trinoscope 
televisions. 


unlikely title of “Granville Klink’s Won- 
derful Collection of Broadcasting Memora- 
bilia and his involvement in Early Televi- 
sion.” Lee Barmakian gave everyone a look 
at the meticulous restoration techniques for 
which he’s become known throughout the 
collecting community, and Gary Davis re- 
turned for his second stint as a Convention 
presenter, this time with a look back at 
NBC’s famous “Walkie-Lookie” or 
“Creepie-Peepie,” the first truly portable 
“backpack” television camera/transmitter. 

Also returning this year was Richard 
Diehl, the noted video recorder historian. 
Richard’s presentation this year was not 
about recorders—but cameras, specifically 
the historic AT&T Picturephone. His coura- 
geous, if somewhat red-faced admission to 
accidentally destroying irreplaceable com- 
ponents in his “nearly working” Picture- 
phone due to a misstep while applying 
power seemed to resonate strongly with the 
experience of many in the audience judging 
by their reaction. Wayne Abare discussed 
how to inject a baseband video signal di- 
rectly into vintage receivers, bypassing the 
sometimes finicky RF and IF sections. Once 
again, the entire Convention proceedings 
were available for worldwide viewing via a 
live webcast. Archived video of the webcast 
is available at http://www.earlytelevision. 
org/2011_convention.html 

The day’s events concluded with a ban- 
quet dinner at which lively conversations 
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among various groups of collectors and his- 
torians continued until late into the evening. 
The event continued on Sunday morning 
featuring two short restoration workshops 
followed by a demonstration of the use of a 
helium leak detector in vintage TV restora- 
tion and a meeting to discuss the future of 
CRT rebuilding effort at the museum. 

The recently acquired helium leak detec- 
tor was demonstrated by Bob Galanter and 
John Folsom, who have been spearheading 
the effort to rebuild first generation color 
CRTs for several years. A sophisticated 
piece of laboratory equipment, the detector 
makes it much easier to pinpoint the some- 
times vanishingly small defects that are real 
“deal killers” when atrtempting to rebuild 
tubes with glass-to-metal seals and will 
help ensure the long term reliability of the 
newly reborn process. 


On display: a first generation black-and- 
white TV camera (RCA TK-31) making pic- 
tures again. In the background: the mu- 
seum’s RCA TT-SA television transmitter. 


The groundbreaking 15GP22, the grand- 
daddy of all shadow mask CRTs that fol- 
lowed, has only recently been successfully 
rebuilt, the art and science of that process 
having been lost for decades. Compound- 
ing the many problems encountered in this 
effort is the propensity for the tube to de- 
velop leaks along the (by today’s standards) 
ridiculously complicated and unreliable 
seal between the various layers of glass and 
metal with which this early device was 
constructed. 

CRT rebuilding at the museum?? Yes, 
the Early Television Foundation is on its 
way to becoming the only source of rebuilt 
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picture tubes in this country. Currently 
there are none. Last year, Hawkeye Picture 
Tube, the last remaining rebuilder of cath- 
ode ray tubes in the United States, closed its 
doors. However, Hawkeye donated the en- 
tire complement of prefessional rebuilding 
equipment to the museum and funds were 
raised by donations from the collecting 
community to purchase a truck trailer and 
transport the equipment from Iowa to Ohio. 

Although the museum stands ready to 
donate the necessary space to the rebuilding 
effort, there are still numerous hurdles to 
overcome before the operation can become 
a reality. If a suitable business plan can be 
developed to operate successfully on a non- 
profit basis, and if volunteer apprentice re- 
builders are available, the equipment will 
be installed and Hawkeye will provide op- 
erator training. Also unknown at this time is 
whether replacement guns and phosphors 
will continue to be available. But if all the 
necessary conditions are met, collector 
CRTs may continue to be available for the 
foreseeable future. 

So stay tuned to the continuing saga of 
vintage television. There is active research 
going on, and spirited email and telephone 
conversations with sharing of information 
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The newly acquired helium leak detector. 


are taking place on a regular basis. De- 
pending on how things work out, it could be 
the beginning of a new era in CRT rebuild- 
ing, or the beginning of the end of func- 
tional “hollow state” TV. One thing we do 
know is that the Early Television Conven- 
tions will continue and progress will all be 
reported on again next year in Ohio as am- 
ateur historians, technicians and collectors 
continue to help preserve this unique facet 
of electronics communications history. 


RADIO RAMBLINGS, continued from page 55 


means that, whatever is sent must be slow. 
That’s all right: whatever is to be reported 
from the transmitter site to the studio will 
not suffer by the delay of a few seconds. 

So, the plan was to transmit four sub au- 
dible tones, 20 Hz, 28 Hz, 36 Hz, and 44 
Hz, producing four-bit “words” consisting 
of combinations of these tones, represent- 
ing, potentially, 16 condition reports. They 
included “temperature out of limits,” 
“transmitter overload,” “building door 
open,” “STL receiver AGC low,” “tower 2 
or 5 current out of limits,” “day pattern,” 
and “night pattern.” 

The two figures show the information 
path from the condition sensors, to the 
telemetry tone encoder, through the hybrid 
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combiner to the AM broadcast transmitter. 
At the studio, an AM tuner produced both 
program and sub audible tone outputs, the 
latter being sent to, the telemetry tone de- 
coder which caused light bulbs to indicate 
the transmitter conditions. 

When listening to the radio station with a 
high-quality AM receiver at high volume, 
the transmission of the sub audible tones 
sounded like distant thunder. 


REFERENCE 


Dept. of Transport “Engineering Brief 
for the Unattended Operation of a New 10 
KW Directional AM Radio Station,” Pro- 
ject 950-B. 
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A Very Scary VHF Transceiver 
Part 1: Background and Circuitry 


By Larry Szendrei, NEIS 


Background 


his story starts, as many of mine do, 

with a set of Gernsback magazines 
having dates ranging from the late 
1920s through the mid 1940s. The maga- 
zines had been given to me during my child- 
hood by my grandfather, and I still have all 
of them, although the acid paper is starting 
to self-destruct. As I was building simple 
radio sets in my pre-teen years, I was con- 
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Illustrations of the transceiver from the ar- 
ticle in The Radio Handbook For 1936. 
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stantly perusing these issues for simple, 
low-parts count construction projects that 
would be within my means and abilities. 

One of these circuits that looked intrigu- 
ing was a 2% meter (112 MHz) transceiver 
using a single type 76 triode, and it ap- 
peared at least a couple of times, but never 
as a complete construction article (1),(2). I 
had thought that this would be a fun project. 
But I didn’t a ham license at that tender age. 
I also did not realize that the stability and 
emission purity of such a circuit would be 
totally inadequate to conform to “modern” 
transmitting standards, or that even in re- 
ceive mode the broadband hash radiated by 
the super-regenerative receiver directly 
coupled to an antenna would make its oper- 
ation unpopular at best! 

I knew that the amateur band allocation had 
been moved from 2% meters to 2 meters (144 
MHz) shortly after WW II, but made the as- 
sumption that the tuned circuit could be ad- 
justed to cover the difference. As it turned out, 
this leap of faith proved to be correct. 

The years passed, and I finally got my 
first amateur license in 1983, at age 26. 
Since that time I have been an avid builder 
of communications equipment, mostly with 
vacuum tube technology and for the HF 
range, and have learned a great deal about 
the technical aspects of the hobby. 

A couple of years ago I was once more 
looking through those old magazines, and 
again my eyes were drawn to that circuit for 
the single-tube 2/4 meter transceiver. I had 
never built any VHF equipment with vac- 
uum tubes, and I was very curious about how 
well (or poorly!) this circuit would function. 

Of course, I had no intention of radiating 
a signal from it beyond my cellar work- 
shop; this would be a project undertaken for 
its research and nostalgia value only. Even 
so, I would attempt to bump the frequency 
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coverage up to the current 2M amateur 
band. That way, in case of accidental radi- 
ation, | might interfere with amateur trans- 
missions but not aircraft communications 
or something equally critical. 

Since there were no details offered in the 
Gernsback references concerning the origin 
of this project, I became curious as to where 
it first appeared, and who had originally de- 
signed it. I did not recall coming across it in 
any of the handbooks, or in OST. So I posted 
an inquiry on some of the Email lists I be- 
long to. Friend and AWA member Charlie 
Preston (K4LJH) quickly responded, point- 
ing me to the 1936 Radio Handbook (3). 

I hastily pulled my Lindsay reprint off 
the shelf, and there it was! The accompa- 
nying write-up was more complete than 
anything I had seen previously for this cir- 
cuit. Here I learned that it had originally 
been designed for use on either the 5 or 2% 
meter amateur bands, with a coil swap 
being necessary to switch between them. 

This places the vintage of the design as 
1936 or earlier, and its likely designer as a 
contributor to R9 or Radio, perhaps even 
Frank C. Jones himself. It is also possible 
that the original article appeared in an ear- 
lier issue of RY or Radio, but unfortunately 
I don’t have any of these in my possession. 
I do, however, hope to follow-up with the 
AWA library and attempt to locate it. 

In 1936, frequencies above 50 MHz were 
considered and referred to as “Ultra-High 
Frequency” (UHF), and were largely exper- 
imental. Typical equipment for both receiv- 
ing and transmitting was quite crude, and 
the subject of this article is an example. 
Transmitting equipment was often a modu- 
lated oscillator, and this was practically uni- 
versally true in the case of the transceivers. 

The resulting signal had simultaneous FM 
along with the intended AM. Even in simple 
MOPA (2-stage) transmitters, the oscillator 
was usually a free-running LC oscillator. 
Crystal-controlled oscillator multi-stage 
transmitters were starting to be used in the 5 
meter band but appear to have been far less 
common for 2/4 meter use. Since the highest 
practical crystal frequency was around 14 
MHz, this required frequency multiplication 
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of 4X for 5M, and 8X for 2% M operation. 

For receiving, although superheterodyne 
receivers and converters for the 5 meter 
band were beginning to become popular, 
the super-regenerative circuit was domi- 
nant. Some of the superhets had resistance- 
coupled intermediate amplifier stages so 
that the response would be broad enough to 
allow detection of the ubiquitous modu- 
lated-oscillator transmitters (4), others em- 
ployed a high intermediate frequency to 
broaden the response (5). 

Going back three years earlier to 1933, the 
ARRL Handbook in its chapter entitled 
“Ultra-High Frequency Work” (6) presents 
only circuits for 5 meter operation. Here, all 
transmitters are of the modulated LC oscil- 
lator type, and all receivers employ super-re- 
generative detectors. Today the frequency 
range from 30 MHz to 300 MHz is referred 
to as VHF (Very High Frequency), and UHF 
designates the range 300 MHz to 3 GHz. 


The Transceiver Circuit 


The schematic as it appeared in reference 
(3) is shown in Figure 1. As you can see, 
there’s not much to it. In receive mode, the 76 
functions as a self-quenched super-regenera- 

(continued on page 64) 
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Fig. 1. The transceiver design was extraor- 
dinarily simple. 
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BY RONALD R. THOMAS 


RADIO AND TELEVISION TRAINING 
IN THE 1950S 


literally dozens of advertisements for 

proprietary schools that provided radio 
and television technical training. Those ads 
ranged from small ones in the classified sec- 
tion of the magazine to full-page or even 
multiple-page ads. There were a number of 
reasons for all those school ads. 

The 1950s was a decade of economic 
prosperity for most, but certainly not all, 
Americans. Even factory workers. had 
money to spend on the latest must-have 
home appliance—and high on the list was a 
television receiver. Those receivers were 
very expensive and required a lot of ongo- 
ing service. That generated a need for tech- 
nicians who could repair television re- 
ceivers— which were so much more com- 
plex than radio receivers. 

On the transmitting end of the broadcast- 
ing business, new television and radio sta- 
tions were going on the air across America. 
Those stations needed broadcast engineers 
with a First Class Radiotelephone opera- 
tor’s licenses. It was not easy to pass the ex- 
amination for that FCC license. 

In addition, two-way mobile radio sys- 
tems had become widely used by both com- 
mercial companies and government agen- 
cies. To qualify for servicing that equip- 
ment required at least an FCC issued 
Second Class Radiotelephone operator’s li- 
cense, which required passing a difficult 
examination. 

Students needed training, and the schools 
were there to meet that need. Training could 
be obtained through correspondence schools 
or resident schools. Students might pay di- 
rectly for the training themselves, but many 
had access to GI Bill money for tuition. 


I: the 1950s, electronics publications had 


Resident Schools 
Many resident schools, such as National 


Technical Schools and DeVry Technical 
Institute, provided television technical 
training with an emphasis on repairing tele- 
vision receivers. Such courses could often 
be completed in a few months if a student 
attended full-time. 

Other schools, like the Grantham School 
of Electronics, specialized in training stu- 
dents to pass the exams for FCC commer- 
cial radio operator’s licenses. Those 
courses might require as much as a year of 
full-time study to complete. 

Some resident institutions provided much 
more in-depth training to prepare students to 
work in evolving fields such as computer 


Get your First Class Commercial F.C.C. License Quickly 
by training at 


GRANTHAM 
SCHOOL OF ELECTRONICS 


1505 N, Western Ave. 
Hoilywood 27, Calif. 
iPhones HO 7-77.27) 


408 Marien Street 
Seattic 4, Wash. 
(Phone: MA 2-7227} 


3123 Giltham Road 
_ Kansas City 8, Mo. 
(Phone: JE 1-6326} 


821 - i9th Street, H.W. 
Washington 5, B.C, 
(Phone: ST 3-3614) 


MAIL COUPON NOW—NO SALESMAN WILL CALL => 


technology. Such studies might take a few 
years to complete. For example, the RCA In- 
stitutes’ Advanced Electronic Technology 
course required 27 months of full-time study. 
The Capitol Radio Engineering Institute of- 
fered college level training that required 27 
months to earn an Associate’s Degree. 
Resident schools required a large capital 
outlay for classrooms and laboratories. In 
order to maximize return on investment, 
some schools might teach classes during 
both day and evening. Even so, the programs 
were necessarily expensive. Besides coming 
up with the tuition, there was usually need to 
temporarily relocate in order to attend. 
While the hands-on training and personal 
contact offered by resident schools were 
very desirable, the expense of tuition and 
relocation made this kind of training out of 


6414 CHASTAIN DR., ATLANTA, GA 30342 
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reach for many. In such cases, correspon- 
dence schools offered a less expensive and 
more convenient alternative. 


Correspondence Schools 

Correspondence schools provided stu- 
dents with a structured curriculum that uti- 
lized short, easy to digest lessons. Each les- 
son usually required completing a multiple- 
choice open-book examination. Even a 
small school could handle a large number 
of students via the U.S. Postal Service. 

Schools like the National Radio Institute 
offered courses in radio and television re- 
pair by correspondence. NRI provided the 
lessons and included equipment for hands- 
on training. Other schools, like the Cleve- 
land Institute of Electronics (CIE), special- 
ized in preparing their students to pass the 
examinations for FCC commercial radio 
operator’s licenses. 

These schools emphasized the theory 
needed to pass the examinations and pro- 
vided no hands-on equipment training. 
Such schools often appealed to individuals 
such as amateur radio operators or those 
with military training, who already had 
some type of hands-on radio experience. 

Extremely sophisticated courses were 
also available by correspondence. For ex- 


HOME STUDY SCHOOL 


RCA TRAINING CAN BE 
THE SMARTEST INVEST- 
MENT YOU EVER MAKE 
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RES ENS SCHOOL 


START YOUR CAREER 
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ample, CIE offered an Advanced Commu- 
nications Course that was not for the faint 
of heart. That 75-lesson course required 
college level mathematics, including calcu- 
lus, to solve some problems. The examina- 
tion problems for each lesson usually re- 
quired that the student submit all calcula- 
tions to the school for review. 

Correspondence course students could 
confer with an instructor via the U.S. mail, 
but the students really had to teach them- 
selves. This could be quite a challenge. The 
courses were probably a challenge for most 
students. Those who succeeded had to be 
highly motivated and organized. The 
courses that required advanced mathematics 
had only about a 10 percent completion rate. 

Unlike some of the resident schools, the 
correspondence schools offered only diplo- 
mas, not college degrees. However, many 
of those diplomas were highly regarded by 
potential employers. 


End of an Era 

Starting in the 1960s and accelerating in 
the 1970s, many of the electronics schools 
began to disappear. The causes involved both 
technical and regulatory changes. As televi- 
sion sets became more reliable thanks to the 
introduction of semiconductors, the need for 
technicians to repair them began to decrease 
dramatically. The deregulation of the broad- 
cast industry decreased the need for 
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technicians with FCC commercial radio op- 
erator’s licenses. 

Some of the resident schools simply went 
out of business, while others morphed into 
two- or four-year technical colleges. Prime 
examples are the RCA Institutes, which be- 
came the Technical Career Institute and 
DeVry Technical Institute. The latter is now 
DeVry University. with multiple locations 
across the U.S. 

During this same period, the correspon- 
dence schools came under increased federal 
scrutiny and regulation. Many simply ex- 
ited the marketplace. A few, like the Cleve- 
land Institute of Electronics, changed with 
the times and still remain in business. 

Today, two-year colleges that offer As- 
sociates’ Degrees in electronics provide 
much of the training that was once offered 


TRANSMITTERS, continued from page 61 


tive receiver. In transmit mode, it’s a grid- 
modulated oscillator. I followed this circuit 
except for the following modifications: 

1. I included a full-wave bridge rectifier 
and filter across the 76 heater supply so that 
I could use an AC supply. There’s no prob- 
lem running the 76 heater from AC (and I 
do), but the bias current for the carbon mi- 
crophone must be DC, for obvious reasons. 
Instead of the original hook-up for the tube 
heater, I bypassed each heater terminal to 
ground at the socket with 0.001uF ceramic 
disk capacitors. This arrangement would 
allow application or either 6V AC or DC 
for the 76 heater and mike bias supply. 

2. 1 used a small audio output transformer 
to couple the receiver element from an an- 
cient telephone handset I wanted to use, 
which had a fairly low impedance, to the 
plate circuit of the 76. The primary of this 
transformer substitutes for the headphone 
in the schematic. I also made a provision 
for a regular 2000-ohm headset by coupling 
to the “plate” end of the audio transformer 
primary through a suitable capacitor. The 
telephone handset also contains the requi- 
site carbon microphone. 

3. | had to shunt the primary of the audio 
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by the se ciate acide schools. Corre- 
spondence courses may now be taken on 
line and it is even possible to obtain college 
degrees via the Internet. Nevertheless, the 
radio and television technical training that 
flourished in the 1950s 1s still admired for 
what it accomplished for so many people. 


output transformer with a 33 k resistor to 
eliminate an annoying howl in the ‘fones. 
4. | used a small link to couple the antenna 
to the tank coil, rather than the “gimmick” ca- 
pacitor. I figured this was more appropriate 
for a 50-ohm coax-fed system, and for feed- 
ing a small lamp employed as a dummy load. 
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Part 2 of this article, “Construction and 
Testing,” will appear in the October issue. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for personal 
use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for browsing in the “AWA 


Please observe the following: (1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is 
desired; (2) material must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic 
communications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) repeats re- 

quire another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any trans- 

action; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad's size if over seven lines; and (7) closing date is six weeks prior to first 
day of month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: RICHARD 


RANSLEY, 25 Smith St., Sodus, NY 14551-1007 or email to richardransley@mac.com, 


SELL/TRADE—TEST EQUIPMENT 


NRI Professional Signal Tracer Model 33 with man- 
ual, $ 75 Heathkit IM-18 VTVM with manual, $ 18. 
Alan Nilsson, 683 Plank Road, Macedon, NY 14502; 
E-mail: a.nisson@juno.com 


Precision 954G tube tester, $ 40. Carter Elliott, 1460 
Poinedale, Rd., Charlottesville, VA 22901 Tel. (434) 
566-8767 E-mail: celliott!4@aol.com 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 


EICO Model 1064 Battery Eliminator and charger 
6V/20A, $ 25.; General Radio V20 Dual Variac 
115V, 20A, $ 85. Alan Nilsson, 683 Plank Road, 
Macedon, NY 14502; E-mail: a.nisson@juno.com 


Zenith H500 parts radio, $ 20.; Heath HP-20 ps, $ 75.; 
AK-20 parts radio, $ 20. Carter Elliott, 1460 
Poinedale, Rd., Charlottesville, VA 22901 Tel. (434) 
566-8767 E-mail: celliott!4@aol.com 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS AND TUBES 


WD-11 (several types), 6ES, 1L6, 50A1; cardboard 
and aluminum multisection capacitors 10, 22, 33, 47 
and 100 uF per section; dial covers 2 inch to 124 inch 
glass, 6’ inch x 6 inch and 11 inch x 11 inch, plas- 
tic. Many other items too numerous to mention. Bill 
Turner, 1117 Pike St., Saint Charles, MO 63301 web- 
site www.dialcovers.com. 


Five UV201A Globe tubes, 5 volts @ .25A, $ 18; 
Stewart Warner Model 310 battery radio chassis. 
Alan Nilsson, 683 Plank Road, Macedon, NY 14502 
E-mail: a.nisson@juno.com 


SELL/TRADE—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


E.H. Scott receivers RBO-2 and RCH, both with orig- 
inal cabinets, $ 125. each; Hammarlund SP-200/BC- 
1004, $ 100. Carter Elliott, 1460 Poinedale, Rd., 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 Tel. (434) 566-8767 E- 
mail: celliott!4@aol.com 
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SELL/TRADE—LITERATURE 


Sams/Riders complete sets, $ 70 each. Carter Elliott, 
1460 Poinedale, Rd., Charlottesville, VA 22901 Tel. 
(434) 566-8767 E-mail: celliott!4@aol.com 


WANTED—TEST EQUIPMENT 


Accessories for URM-25 signal generator, National 
receiver emblem. Carter Elliott, 1460 Poinedale, Rd., 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 Tel. (434) 566-8767 E- 
mail: celliott!14@aol.com 


Transconductance meter for Western Electric KS- 
15750 L1 tube tester by Hickok. A cannibalized KS- 
15750 is OK as long as it has a good meter. Walter 
Hughes, WB4FPD. P.O. Box 25, Berryville, VA 
22611 (540) 955-2635 


WANTED—COMMUNICATONS GEAR 


E and F coils for National HRO 50R-1: also need 
crystal calibrator, dimmer pot and knob. Jack Troup, 
WA6JYU, 15 Rico Vista, Novanto, CA 94947 Tel. 
(415) 897-3987 


E and F (broadcast band) coils for HRO-60. Marc 
Ellis, NOSEWJ, 1914 Colfax St., Evanston, IL 60201 
Tel. 847-869-5016 E-mail mfellis@alumn.mit.edu 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Manual and/or complete S/D of CML’s Variable Fre- 
quency Electronic Generator Model 1420, early ver- 
sion using 811 tubes. (It makes 250 watts of 50-6000 
cps A-C power). Their successors were CML- 
MACARR & Galibraith-Pilot Marine Corp. William 
A. Smith, N9TT, P.O. Box 110, Fountaintown, IN 
46130 
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BY BARRY WILLIAMS, KD5VC, 2002 MUSTANG LANE, ROSHARON, TX 77583 


E-MAIL: barry.williams@nov.com 


The Navy HROs 
By Chuck McGregor 


First, here’s a correction to my descrip- 
tion of the mechanical action of the NC-400 
tuning system in the last issue. Though the 
pointer indicators on the NC-400 are driven 
by strings from the band selector, the actual 
tuning capacitors are gear driven. National 
produced an aluminum frame that is con- 
nected to the two multi-section capacitors. 
This design reduces the backlash in the sys- 
tem, however the tuning rate is still quite 
fast for the very narrow band crystal filter 
on CW. 

This article concerns the special versions 
of the HRO produced for the U.S. Navy and 
Coast Guard during World War II. Author 
McGregor has kindly allowed us to publish 
it in the Journal. The RAS is the special navy 
version most often seen in the U.S. The RAW 
and RBJ are seen much less often. Most 
often the receivers are missing the military 
tags and it is possible that there are RAW 
and RBJ receivers that are misidentified. 

The Navy had several special require- 
ments due to the environmental conditions 
at most of their installations. One was for a 
locking mechanism to insure that the coils 
stayed in position under heavy vibration. 
Another was elimination of the high voltage 
from the headphone circuit. 

Most receivers of that period connected 
the high impedance headphones between 
the B+ supply and the plate of the audio dri- 
ver tube. Salt water spray could easily put 
over 200 volts DC on the operator’s ears, a 
situation to be avoided. Navy receivers nor- 
mally used a transformer to isolate the 
headphone circuit from DC. 

As mentioned in Chuck’s article, the 
RAS/RAW coil containers held the spare 
coils in a position to allow the operator to 
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positively identify the coil sets. The RBJ coil 
holder relied on the ink ID stamped on the 
ends of the coil for identification. The navy 
also required changes in the AVC as will be 
described.—BW 


uch confusion has surrounded the 
M cession of the HRO versions 

built for the Navy during WWII. 
This confusion has been compounded by 
the Navy nomenclature system and the fact 
that many of the radios were released for 
surplus without their nameplates. There 
were three radio equipment designators: 
RAS, RAW and RBJ; but there were only 
two radio types: CNA-46080 used in the 
RAS equipment and CNA-46081 used in 
the RAW and RBJ equipment. Each equip- 
ment set consisted of the radio, coil cabinet, 
power supply, and speaker or filler panel, 
mounted in a desktop rack. The RAW and 
RBJ radio equipments differed only in the 
coil sets included, the coil cabinet design, 
and the lack of a loudspeaker in the RBJ. 


Recognition of the Radios 

Both Navy HRO radio designs are vari- 
ants of the HRO Junior, lacking crystal fil- 
ter or S-meter. The feature distinguishing 
the Navy HROs from other HRO Junior 


RAS-3 front panel—note coil locks. 
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production is the addition of delayed, am- 
plified AGC and the related circuit changes. 
In both radios, the detector tube designated 
V107 is a 6F8G dual triode, rather than the 
6B7 dual-diode-pentode used in other HRO 
receivers. Some CNA-46080 (RAS) re- 
ceivers may have a plug-in subchassis in 
the V107 socket, more about this later. So, 
a 6F8G or a plug-in subchassis in the V107 
socket is a sure indication of a Navy HRO. 

The distinction between the CNA-46080 
and CNA-46081 radios is their IF fre- 
quency. The Navy had a requirement for a 
receiver which could tune frequencies 
around 450 kHz. This capability was pro- 
vided in the CNA-46080 receiver for the 
RAS equipment by using an IF frequency 
of 175 kHz. The most easily noticed indi- 
cator of the 175 kHz IF frequency is the 
number of plates on the rotor of the CW os- 
cillator capacitor. For 175 kHz IF, the ca- 
pacitor has 10 plates on the rotor; for 455 
kHz IF, the capacitor has 3 plates (like all 
other HRO receivers). So, 10 plates on the 
CWO capacitor identifies a CNA-46080 re- 
ceiver (RAS) and 3 plates identifies a 
CNA-46081 receiver (RAW or RBJ). 

The RAW and RBJ equipment sets differ 
in the number of coil sets provided with the 
CNA-46081 radio. RAW includes 7 coil 
sets covering 175 kHz to 30 MHz. RBJ 
added two more coil sets to extend cover- 
age down to 50 kHz. RAW used the same 
coil cabinet as RAS, providing space for 6 
coils with their long axis vertical and the 
coil nameplates visible when the cabinet 
door was open. RBJ provided a larger coil 
cabinet capable of holding 10 coils with 
their long axis horizontal in two rows of 
five. Rubber stamping coil frequency bands 
on the end of the coil set allowed identify- 
ing the coils in this cabinet without having 
to pull them out to see the front label. 
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Speaker and early power supply panels. 


All of the Navy HROs use the same 
CNA-100036 rack which provides 35” of 
vertical mounting space. Because of the 
larger RBJ coil cabinet, there was not 
enough room left in the CNA-10036 rack 
for a speaker panel, so the RBJ equipment 
fills the remaining space in the rack with a 
blank panel. Without the nameplates or the 
presence of a coil cabinet or the low fre- 
quency coils covering 50-100 kHz and 100- 
200 kHz, it is not possible to determine 
whether a CNA-46081 radio was part of a 
RAW or RBJ equipment set. 


The AGC Circuit 

Both Navy HRO receivers, CNA-46080 
and CNA46081, used an automatic gain 
control (AGC) circuit also found in the Na- 
tional NC-100 and Navy RAO radios. This 
circuit requires a bias voltage approxi- 
mately 6 to 7.5 volts negative with respect 
to chassis ground. In this circuit, the nega- 
tive output of the power supply is not di- 
rectly grounded, but rather connected to the 
chassis ground through series resistors - 
providing a voltage drop that sets the chas- 
sis ground 6 to 7.5 volts above B-. 

The variation between 6 and 7.5 volts de- 
pends on the current being drawn by the 
gain-controlled stages. With this bias voltage 


RAS-3 coil cabinet. 
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Rear of RAS—note plug-in noise limiter 
chassis. 


applied to the cathode of the triode AGC am- 
plifier (one-half of the 6F8G), the AGC am- 
plifier does not begin to conduct until the IF 
peak signal level exceeds 4 volts. Only after 
the signal level at the IF output exceeds this 
level, known as the AGC delay level, does 
the AGC begin to reduce the gain of the RF 
and IF amplifier stages to maintain an essen- 
tially constant signal level at the IF output. 

Half of a 6F8 dual triode is used as an 
AGC amplifier; the second half provides a 
biased detector to detect the IF signals and 
provide audio output. 
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The Power Supplies 

Because of the requirement for power 
supply B- to be separate from chassis 
ground, Navy HRO power supplies are not 
interchangeable with commercial HRO 
power supplies. The power cable of a Navy 
HRO receiver has four leads for B+, B-, and 
heater supply plus an overall shield which is 
connected to the receiver chassis ground. A 
4-inch lead from the shield at the plug end of 
this cable must be connected to a grounding 
screw on the power supply chassis to tie the 
two chassis together. Use of a commercial 
HRO power supply with a Navy HRO 
would cause AGC malfunction. Navy HRO 
power supplies were available in 120-volt 
(CNA-20090), and 240-volt (CNA20125) 
60 cycle and 120 volt 25 cycle (CNA- 
20089) versions. CNA-20125 was supplied 
with RBJ, RBJ-3 and RBJ-4 equipment, 
CNA-20090 with RBJ-1 and RBJ-2. Pair- 
ings between RAS-( ) and RAW-( ) dash 
numbers and power units are not known. 


RAS Noise Limiter 

A plug-in noise limiter accessory for the 
RAS equipment, designated type CKB- 
50142, was manufactured for the RAS by 
Mission Bell Radio Co. of Los Angeles. 
This device was built on a small chassis 
which plugs into the 6F8G socket on the 
CNA-46080 chassis. On this chassis, a 
6SQ7 dual-diode-triode tube provides sig- 
nal detection and audio amplification. A 
6SN7 dual triode provides one section to 
replace the AGC amplifier section of the 
6F8G. The remaining triode section is con- 
nected as a diode in a conventional noise 
limiter circuit. This device is not applicable 
to the RAW and RBJ equipment because 
of its input transformer tuned to 175 kHz. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


All profits are used to support the Museum e See back cover for order blank 


THE OTB ON CD ROM sieois mun ase 
These discs run on any PC or Mac system. corn 
Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 — 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: Be 95 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and 
Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM 
Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Antique Wirtos Aseciion 
Bulletin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are pho- _'elesr#ph Anthology 
tos from the “lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou att 
Moreau on military keys, and the long-awaited update of the Early Telegraph 
Makers list by Roger Reinke. There are three ways of browsing the content of this 
CD: The chronological list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. 
Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, W1TP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in 
U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add $3.00. 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 

Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Operat- 
ing requirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Volumes 6-10 
available on two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; both, $35.00, 
postpaid in US and Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 
Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The 
Atwater Kent Story. Written by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out 
of print. We now offer it to you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Ac- 
robat Reader Version 4.0 or higher.* As a bonus, you’ll receive a printed full-size wall chart show- 
ing the progression of A-K radio products. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; else- 
where, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as 
a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book pro- 
vides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 
pages, a nice index and several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any 
PC with Acrobat Reader version 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thought- 
ful gift of publishing rights to the AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00. 

* Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the internet. 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 

Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new pin 
maintains the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds the words 
“Antique Wireless Association” wrapped around the loop in bright gold. Back- 
ground is dark blue cloisonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 1" in diameter. 
Price: $6.00 US and Canada, elsewhere, add $1.00. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your 
Museum Store payment check. 
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MUSEU M STORE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 35-1 37-1] 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-2 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-3 37-3 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-4 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 36-1 38-1 
27-1 30-1 33-4 36-2 38-2 
28-1 30-4 34-1 36-3 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-4 36-4 38-4 
28-3 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available Except 49-3, 50-3, 50-4, and 51-1. 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 18 $14.00 
___ _ Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 19 $14.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 15 $11.00 Volume 21 $15.00 
Volume 17 $11.00 ____ Volume 22 $15.00 
CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. _____ Volume 23 $15.00 
OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 _ = AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OTHER CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 


The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 


AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = §$ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable: Total OTB CD Order $ 
_____-—- AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
_______ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
_____Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
______ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
____ AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 


Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $_- 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 
Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your Museum Store payment check. 
Name Address 


